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FORTUNES IN PAINT. 


By. HUGH BLAKER. 


HAT is the picture you like best in 
W the National Gallery? Judging 
by its market value either at the 
date of its purchase or the pres¢nt day, is 
that picture really the best ? Would not 
a large proportion of visitors pick out as 
their favourite a pictufe that was not 
considered a superlatively great master- 
piece either by the consensus of critical 
opinion or the verdict of the money mar- 
ket? How many, too, would place them 
in order of merit in exact relation to their 
cost? These questions are very difficult 
to answer; but we may say in regard to 
the last that not one man in a thousand, 
expert or amateur, would place them in 
order of merit in exact relation to their 
financial value, at the time of purchase. 
At the same time, the test of “cash”’ is 
a good one, especially concerning Old 
Masters, but as some pictures have in- 
creased in value since their acquisition 
and some deteriorated, while over seven 
hundred have been given or bequeathedy 
the cash criterion falls to the ground. 
Again, many pictures have been purchased 
in lots, as The Angerstein Collection of 


thirty-eight works, which was bought for: -- 
£57,000 and which we. can only average | 


at £1,500 for each picture—a very unre- 
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liable means of getting at their individual 
value. 

The chances are, then, that the picture 
you like best is not the best picture from 
the “cash” point of view ; and also that 
no one would be able to pick out the 
most expensive picture if he went into 
the Gallery without any previous know- 
ledge as to their cost. 

From the point of view of the- Philistine 
the millions represented by a thin layer 
of paint on canvas or wooden panels}— 
plus the addition of a man’s genius— 
makes a very interesting study, quite 
apart from the more intellectual point ‘of 
view of art. Let us look into it. ’ 

The following is a list of pictures pur- 
chased out of Parliamentary Grants and 
Private bequests. ; 


38 pictures (Angerstein Collection) 57,000 0: o 
31 ,, (Lombard-Baldi. Col- 

DOGRIOE) sac ciatea cecauedix 7,000 0. 0o 

33 ,, (Beaucousin Collection) 9,000 0: o 

2 » (Blenheim Collection) 87,coo 0! o 

77 », (Peel Collection)......... 75,0c0 0! Oo 

I ,,  (Titian’s Ariosto) ...... 30,000 0, o 
400 =,, about (Smaller purchases) 


OP ec ncss cated te scnitogs 350,000 _ o. 
(Private bequests) about 40,000 0 oO 
Other recent purchases 45,000 o 








Total cost.of purchases, about 700,000 o o 
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RAPHAEL'S ‘“ ANSIDEI MADONNA.” 


This picture cost £70,000, or over £14 per square inch. 
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TERBURG 'S “‘ PEACE OF MUNSTER.” 


The late Sir Ricuarp Wattace presented this picture to the nation ; it cost his father, 


the late Marquis or Hertrorp 


The acquisitions, however, have not 
always been well advised. Mr. Gladstone 
made a very ludicrous blunder in 1854, 
when he purchased for the Government, 
on his own initiative, the ‘Kruger’ 
ominous word ! ) Collection, of sixty-four 
bogus Old Masters for £2,800. Their 
stay was short, however. In 1857, thirty- 
seven were sold at Christie's at about £6 
a piece, and nearly all the rest were 
divided between the Science and Art 
Department and the National Gallery of 
Dublin,—palpably another injustice to 
Ireland. At the present moment, there 
are not more than three survivors of that 
first Kruger mistake of Mr. Gladstone’s 
remaining in the Gallery. It is interesting 
to note that one of them is a picture of 
a Penitent. 

Some of the Angerstein Collection have 
been detected as frauds and relegated to 
the cellars, while a like fate ha. ov: rtaken 
other pictures, notably about fifteen from 
the Beaucousin Collection, 


, £8,800, or £24 per square inch. 


Nevertheless, most of the collections 
acquired in bulk contain many bargains, 
and if some few were worth less than the 
average price for each picture, this price 
represents a mere song for many splendid 
examples. 

The most expensive picture in the 
Gallery, and, indeed, in the world, is 
Raphael’s “ Ansidei Madonna,” so called 
from having been painted for the Ansidei 
family at Perugia, and which previously 
belonged to the Duke of Marlborough. 
It cost the nation £70,000, or more than 
three times the price ever before paid for 
a picture. Although the most expensive 
individual picture, others have cost far 
more when estimated by the superficial 
area. For instance, the Raphael works 
out at £14 a square inch, but Terburg’s 
“Peace of Munster” cost the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford (whose son, the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, presented it to the 
nation) £8,800, or at the rate of £24 a 
square inch. This is certainly, from every 





CORREGGIO'S “VIRGIN OF THE BASKET.” 


43,800, or £29 per square inch, was paid for this picture. 


point of view, one of the gems of the record is Correggio’s ‘‘Virgin of the 
Gallery. Basket,”’ which, costing £3,800, can be 

But even this can be beaten. The made out to be paid for at the rate of 
picture which probably holds the world’s £29 a square inch. 
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A picture that.must be well up in the 
table ofimafifias judged by -the»vatue 
of the superficial area, is the recent ac 
quisition—Titian’s supposed portrait of. 
“ Ariosto,” a work.for which the rather 
absurd price of: £3a,000 was. paid. Con-: 


sidering the attitude’ of the present 
Directors in persistently ignoring the 


claims of the modern French school to 
be adequately represented, chiefly on the 
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The third place on our list of expensive 
pictures is held by Van Dyck’s “ Portrait 
of Charles I.,” sold for an insignificant sum 
by. Parkament at his death, and purchased 
dgain with the “ Ansidei Madonna” by 
another. Parliament in 1885 for £17,500. 
It is not an exceptionally good example 
of: Van Dyck’s art,- its interest being 
almost as much historical as artistic. 
Our next picture—The Family of 





TITIAN’S 


For which the nation 


score of expense, the addition of another 
Titian, where so many great Titians exist, 
is generally regarded as a mistake. For 
£30,000 five or six splendid French pic- 
tures could have been acquired. This 
the second most expensive picture 
in the collection, but departing from 
our purely mercenary point of view, is it 
the second best picture? It is certainly 
not a portrait of Ariosto, and there are 
those who affirm that, although a mag- 
nificent work, it was not painted by 
Titian. 


IS 


** ARIOSTO,” 


recently paid / 30,000, 


Darius,” by Veronese—runs this one very 
close in point of size and price, the Conte 
V. Pisani being paid £13,650 for it in 
1857. It is undoubtedly a grand example 
of the historical pictures of the Old Mas- 
ters, combining in the highest degree 
every quality which makes for excellence, 
composition, drawing, colour, characteri- 
sation and tone. Ruskin describes it 
as the “most precious Paul Veronese 
in the world.” Kings, collectors, and 
public bodies had been bidding for this 


treasure for many years previous to its 
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finding a permanent home in the National 
Gallery. 

The “Garvagh Madonna,” purchased 
from Lord Garvagh, and l.eonardo da 
Vinci’s “ Our Lady of the Rocks,” bought 
from Lord Suffolk, tie for the honour of 
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Florentine Notary, born out of wedlock, 
excelled as painter, architect, poet, 
sculptor, philosopher, mathematician, 
mechanist and explorer; and was also a 
skilled military engineer and the first 
serious writer on the art of painting and 


VAN DYCK’S “ PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I.” 


Purchased for the nation for £17,500. 


the next place with the substantial sum 
of £9,000 each. 

“Our Lady of the Rocks” is the original 
of the inferior version in the Louvre, and 
is one of the best pictures of the most 
versatile man that ever lived. Da Vinci, 
the son of a poor peasant woman, and a 


artistic anatomy. To great personal 
beauty and sweetness of character was 
added the gift of immense physical 
strength: we read that “he could bend a 
horseshoe as if it were lead.” 

In 1866, a Herr Suermondt succeeded 
in selling a picture to the Trustees of 
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the Gallery as a genuine Rembrandt for 
the large sum of £7,000. “ Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” for such it is called, 
is one of the nation’s bad bargains, and 
not many months passed before the magic 
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£6,300 given for the small head of 
‘Phillip IV. of Spain,” a typical example 
of the marvellous qualities of precision 
and characterisation which mark the 
work of Velasquez’s later period. Taking 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S * OUR LADY OF THE ROCKS.” 


The sum of {9,000 was given for this painting. 


name of Rembrandt was displaced by the 
description “School of Rembrandt.” 
The highest price paid for a work by 
Velasquez, the man who perhaps attained 
to the greatest technical perfection o! 
any painter who has ever lived, is the 


this picture as a criterion, it is safe to 
assume that several of the other pictures 
in the collection by this master would 
to-day fetch two or three times the price 
of this gem, if submitted to public auction. 

rhe sum of £5,750 was paid for each 
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VELASQUEZ’S 


“ PHILLIP IV. 


PAINT. 


OF SPAIN.” 


A small painting for which £6,300 was paid. 


of two Correggios, the ‘“ Mercury, Venus, 
and Cupid,” and “ Ecce Homo,” a small 
enough ;estimate of their value, while 
Botticelli’s “ Assumption” cost £4,777. 
And the splendid Rubens’ “ The Judgment 
of Paris,” one of his best known pic- 
tures, could not be called dear at £4,200. 
Indeed, this remarkapplies to the majority 
of the forty or more pictures purchased 


for over £2,000. The prices of Old Masters 
have risen to such an extent lately that, 
according to present day calculations, 
most of these can be considered 
good bargains. 

One example alone will be sufficient to 
illustrate the extraordinary value put 
upon the work of the Old Masters in 
our own time. Titian’s “ Bacchus and 


very 
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Ariadne" was bought for £9,000 with 
two other pictures in 1826. Considering 
that £30,000 was recently paid for the 
“ Ariosto,” what would the former work 
be valued at? One is afraid to hazard a 
figure. 

The cost of getting together the Na- 
tional Collection—the best, from the fact 


WHEN 


of its being the most representative, in 
the world—is estimated in hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, but thanks to gifts 
and bequests—such as the Vernon, Wynn 
Ellis, Peel and ‘Turner collections—and 
the enhanced prices of the Old Masters, 
its value to-day must be counted in 
millions. 


BABY SLEEPS. 


By ETHEL MILLS. 


I. 


HEN baby sleeps the house is still, 
No restless feet to come and go; 
Upon the sunny window-sill 
A Banksia drops its petalled snow ; 
For lullaby the sliding rill 
Makes music murmur soft and low, 
For baby sleeps. 


One red cheek on a rounded arm, 
The deep-fring’d lids and parted lips; 
One half-shut hand—what careless charm 
Lies in the curving finger-tips !— 
While from one tiny blue-veined foot 
Slowly the silken cover slips ; 
And baby sleeps. 


I. 


When baby sleeps, the north wind sighs 
All weirdly, like a soul in pain ; 
And overhead the wild wrack flies, 
A scent of dying flowers, again 
A scent of new-turned sod that lies 
Uncovered to the night of rain ; 
Yet baby sleeps. 


The twisting pine boughs shriek and sigh, 
Yet cannot break the perfect rest ; 
On marble cheeks the fringed lids lie ; 
White flowers are on the lifeless breast ; 
A living heart sends forth a cry 
Of bitter sorrow unredressed ; 
Yet baby sleeps. 


SIT 
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A NEW ENGLAND 
MOTHER. 
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By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors of “,The Shulamite,” 
“Eve and the Law,” “ The Premier’s Daughter,” etc. 


OST people considered Sarah Wal- 
pole a hard and cold woman, 
but there was one person to 

whom she showed the full warmth of her 
nature, revealing herself daily in flashes 
of tenderness, and that was to her son 
Jake. The boy had been born three 
months after his father’s death, and 
Sarah had loved her husband fondly. 
Perhaps that accounted for the passion 
of maternal devotion she bestowed upon 
his son. 

The Walpoles were quite well-to-do, 
and their house, standing at the extreme 
end of the long New England village, 
directed attention to itself. There were 
some elm trees right in front, elm trees 
which screened the house from the road- 
way, and behind was a bountiful garden, 
stretching out till it joined the meadows. 

It was a beautiful old house inside, 
beautiful because of the rare bits of old 
furniture and the spotless cleanliness 
which prevailed. Sarah kept no help; 
she would have scorned one with the 
sturdy independence of a New England 
woman. She was proud of doing her 
own housework, and there was no reason 
why she should not continue to manage 
well by herself for many a year to come, 
unless it entered into Jake’s head to 
marry and bring homea wife. But Jake 
seemingly had no such intention. He 
appeared perfectly happy in his bachelor 
condition, as devoted to his mother as 
she was to him, passionately fond of his 
home, proud of the order and comfort 
which prevailed. 

It stood to reason that he could have 
married over and over again if he had 
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desired to, for there was hardly a girl in 
the village or in the country round about 
who would have said no to him. He 
was curiously handsome in his own way, 
tall and straight-limbed, with dark 
brown eyes and crisp brown hair; also 
he possessed a rich musical voice and an 
unfailing fund of good spirits. 

Everything changed, however, when 
Rachel Ware came to the quiet little 
village, Rachel fresh from New York, a 
girl who brought the spirit of the city 
with her, and dawned like a perfect 
revelation upon the simple homely men 
and women who made up the population 
of the little New England village. 

She was a tall thin girl, quite slight in 
build, and there was something almost 
exotic about her appearance. She looked 
of totally different clay to the fine rosy- 
cheeked young women with whom Jake 
had been associated ever since his child- 
hood. There was something curiously 
attractive about her; also she spoke of 
things of which other women were seem- 
ingly ignorant. She was staying with 
relatives of hers, Silas Towers and his 
wife. The Towers were poor, and were 
only too glad to take in a_ boarder. 

Rachel had come down to the quiet 
village to recruit her strength. She was 
a teacher in a big school at New York, 
and had overworked herself. The doctors 
had prescribed perfect rest for six months, 
and her employers at the seminary had 
promised to keep her place vacant for 
her for that period; accordingly Rachel 
had come down to New England deter- 
mined to enjoy its peace and quiet to 
the full, and gain all the good from it 
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she could, before returning to the more 
strenuous life of the city. 

She little knew—perhaps if she had 
known she would never have come—that 
she was to meet the great and central 
excitement of her life down at Halford, 
was to come face to face with pure 
primitive passion and realise what it 
meant to love and be beloved. Up to 
now Rachel had set all ideas of love 
and marriage resolutely from her. She 
loved teaching, and was proud of her 
profession. She knew she was successful, 
wonderfully successful, and she aspired 
in years to come to have some great 
school, perhaps even a college, for 
her own. She had fully determined 
never to marry, and had kept herself 
apart from flirtations and _ platonic 
friendships with members of the opposite 
sex. She hardly realised, perhaps, how 
beautiful she was in her slim dark way, 
for she had never looked long enough 
into a man’s eyes to find it out. But 
she was to learn of her beauty and a 
great many other things during the days 
she sojourned at Halford, those long 
days of silken idleness when for the first 
time in her busy life Rachel found herself 
with absolutely nothing to do. The 
doctors had forbidden her even to take 
down a few books. She was to give her 
eager overworked brain a complete rest 

“Go and pick currants; that will do 
you more good than poring over books.” 
So the great doctor had told her, and 
Rachel had smiled a little as she listened 
to the words, for it was not the currant 
season when the doctors had banished 
her from New York; it was the time of 
the cherry blows and the apple blows. 
But it was easy to forget the progress of 
the year in the city, she reflected, in a 
city where strawberries are sold through 
the winter, and you can buy what flowers 
you like in June. 

She came down to Halford ready to 
be amused and pleased by everything, 
sure that she would find plenty to criticise 
and smile over. She thought of the 
simple New England relatives whom she 
was going to visit as of quiet, good 
people, but of no understanding. She 
decided prettily to herself that she would 
not quote Huxley, or discuss books and 


subjects of which they must necessarily 
be ignorant; she would condescend softly 
to their level, and not betray her own 
extreme cleverness. 

Rachel blushed a little when she 
remembered all these fine resolutions 
afterwards, for from the first moment 
when she set fuot in Halford she realised 
that she must begin to reconstruct her 
views of life, and from a more human 
standpoint. 

New York and education did not 
represent everything ; she realised that as 
soon as Lucy Towers kissed her and gave 
her a hearty welcome. Lucy was a 
small meagre woman of fifty, with a big 
heart, and her whole soul went out to 
the delicate orphan girl, the girl who had 
overworked herself. Rachel had been an 
orphan for so many years that she saw no 
reason for such excessive pity over the 
fact, but she was astounded and surprised 
by old Lucy’s motherliness, suddenly and 
incomprehensibly moved almost to tears. 

After Rachel had had her tea—such a 
curious tea for the New York girl, to 
whom cup cake and honey in the comb 
came as a great novelty—Lucy bade her 
young guest go out for a stroll in the 
garden, whilst she herself did the 
washing up. 

Rachel strolled out through the back 
door, and found herself in a strange 
new world, a world of delicate colour 
and soft perfume. 

Lucy Towers possessed a long strag- 
gling garden, with an apple orchard at 
the back. Cherry trees were scattered 
about the garden. Rachel's attention was 
caught at once by a laburnum. She 
gazed entranced at the golden tassels as 
they swayed in the breeze; thenshe smiled 
as she noticed the flowering almond. Her 
breath came and went quickly; colour 
stole into her pale cheeks. She forgot to 
be clever ; she began to be happy. 

It was so that Jake Walpole came 
upon her. He had walked over to Mrs. 
Towers, bringing a message from his 
mother to Lucy, a message concerning a 
sewing bee Sarah Walpole was giving 
next week. He had made his way across 
the fields, and was in the orchard when 
he had first caught sight of Rachel. He 
halted and stared hard at the girl. 
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Rachel was dressed in a thin grey 
frock, belted round the waist with a 
tight band of black velvet, such a slender 
little waist ; Jake fancied he could span 
it with two hands, She wore her hair 
in a different fashion from the girls with 
whom he had grown up since childhood, 
for Rachel’s rich black hair was waved 
to each side of her face and fastened in 
a heavy coil on the nape of her neck ; 
then her collar was cut away, revealing 
her creamy beautiful throat, and she wore 
a lace fichu draped lightly round her 
shoulders; also some amber beads hung 
about her bodice, and she had tiny 
earrings in her exquisite little ears. 

Rachel's whole dress was as simple as 
it could be, but it was an artistic sim- 
plicity, and the girl’s expression as she 
bent over the flowers came as a revelation 
to Jake Walpole. He had seen the same 
look in a young mother’s face when she 
bent over her first-born child, the same 
flush of delighted discovery, quivering 
ecstatic happiness, but he wondered why 
so much joy should be called into a girl's 
face by a mere bunch of snowballs, a 
spray of dioletra. How was he to know 
that Rachel was seeing flowers as they 
are for the first time, learning something 
of the world’s beauty, drinking in her 
first draughts of the wine of spring? 

She held out her hands with frank 
friendliness when the young man came 
up and turned to him with a warm 
beaming smile. A New England girl 
would have shown some self-consciousness 
and been bashful in introducing herself 
to a perfect stranger, but Rachel, with 
her city knowledge, saw nothing em- 
barrassing in the situation. 

“IT guess you don’t know who I am,” 
she said softly. “Iam a cousin to Lucy 
Towers, and have come here to board for 
six months.” 

Jake Walpole tightened his hold on the 
girl's fingers, and a wave of delightful 
pleasure warmed his heart ; it was good 
to think that this strange beautiful girl 
would make her home in Halford for six 
months. He wondered in the same 
instant what his mother would think of 
Rachel. Would she see the girl with 
his eyes, or judge her by her own stan- 
dard? He noticed the exquisite delicacy 
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of Rachel’s little white hands, and 
thought of his mother’s toil-worn fingers ; 
then he realised, but ina dull stupid way, 
that Rachel was addressing him. 

“I never saw anything more lovely in 
all my life,” the girl was protesting 
eagerly, “than the orchard. Oh, it’s 
real beautiful! Was there ever such a 
wealth of pink and white before? Then 
look at the so*t green and the rich brown 
of the tree trunks. Nature must have 
been dreaming of a romance when she 
first coloured an orchard, must have been 
in a curiously soft mood ”—Rachel 
stopped herself abruptly, half ashamed 
of her poetic outburst. Besides, she was 
one of those who generally keep their 
thoughts to themselves. 

“Apple blows an’ cherry blows,” 
murmured Jake slowly—“there ain’t much 
to beat them.” 

Then he and Rachel walked up the 
path together. Lucy, standing at the 
house door, wa‘ched them, shading her 
face with her hands. 

“ Sakes, what a fine couple they make !"" 
she murmured to herself. Then her 
thoughts flew to Sarah Walpole. “Sarah’d 
never let Jake marry a city girl,” she 
mused reflectively, “and I kinder think 
she don’t want Jake to marry at all.” 

Sarah Walpole and Rachel Ware took 
each other’s measure at their first meeting. 
The woman andthe girl both possessed 
a curious individuality, and each had 
more than her share of will power; 
they were clever too in their separate 
ways. 

They met at Sarah Walpole’s sewing 
bee ; and directly Sarah set eyes on the 
slim New York girl, and noticed the way 
her son greeted her, the truth of what 
had happened stole to the old woman’s 
heart. 

This was the girl who would supplant 
her in her son’s affections; this was the 
town-bred girl, with no idea of homely 
New England ways, manners, and cus- 
toms, whom Jake might ask to be mis- 
tress of the Walpole house, a girl who 
had never soiled her fingers with house- 
hold tasks, who could neither cook nor 
sew. 

Jake watched the meeting between the 
two eagerly, between his mother and 
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Rachel, whom he knew bv now he loved, 
watched with an eager beating of the 
heart and a twitching of the lips, for so 
much rested on how the two took to each 
other—these two whom he loved so 
dearly but in separate ways. 

He noticed the chill expression which 
came over his mother’s face and the 
curious tone of her voice, also the steady 
hard way she stared at Rachel ; and as for 
Rachel, two red spots of colour burned 
on her pale cheeks, and she put a 
shade of city condescension into her 
manner. She had been absolutely simple 
and natural before; this touch of New 
York artificialism revealed her in a 
thoroughly new light. 

Jake crept out of the house weary and 
dispirited. He had hoped so much from 
this meeting, and he was painfully dis- 
appointed by the result. He had expected 
his stern New England mother to be as 
impressed by the exotic beauty of Rachel 
Ware as he had been himself. Now he 
realised with painful conviction that 
Sarah was prepared to play the part of a 
mother in Israel and treat the New York 
girl as a daughter of Heth. 

Sarah Walpole made this pretty plain 
to her son when the two sat at supper a 
few hours later. The sewing bee ‘was 
over, and all the women had gone home, 
leaving their hostess with two brand-new 
piece rugs, also an aching heart. 

Womanlike, Sarah was the first to 
approach dangerous ground. She spread 
some hot biscuit carefully with honey, 
then glanced across the table at her 
son. 

“TI guess I don’t think much of that 
girl boarding at Lucy Towers’s,” she 
observed slowly. ‘“ She had’nt no sort of 
idea of sewing—a pretty useless piece of 
goods, I should think.” 

Jake flushed to the roots of his brown 
hair ; then he drank some tea hurriedly, as 
though to cover his confusion. ‘“ She’s 
real handsome and real clever,” he said 
after a second’s pause, “ teaches school 
up in New York, and earns more than a 
man’s hire here.” 

Sarah frowned. “ I don't hold with sech 
sort of cleverness,” she said sternly; 
“*tain’ sech women who make the best 
wives.” There was a touch of challenge 


in the tall iron-grey woman’s voice, an 
she eyed her son steadily. 

“If I ever marry,” returned Jake 
stoutly, “I'd marry a girl like Rachel 
Ware. Why, it’s wonderful to hear her 
talk, mother; ‘tis like listening to a 
printed book: an’ then her soft ways an’ 
slow pretty laughter. Why ain’t you 
taken with her as | am?” He asked the 
question with a burst of masculine 
vigour. 

“Because I ain’t,” came Rachel 
Walpole’s sharp reply ; then she glanced 
at her son with flashing eyes. “I ain't 
got no sort of right to control your 
affections, Jake,” she went on slowly, 
“but if you ever brought Rachel Ware 
home here, I'd go. She’s nosort of wife, 
with all her book learning, fur a man like 
you. She can’t bake; she can't sew ; she 
ain’t never soiled her fingers in her life. 
Handsome, perhaps, but I don’t take 
much count of her looks. She ain’t got 
no colour in her white cheeks, an’ I call 
it heathenish the way she does her hair.” 

“I call it sweet,” muttered Jake under 
his breath, but he spoke so low that his 
mother failed to hear him. 

Time passed on; the early freshness 
of spring melted into the warmth of 
summer. Rachel learnt that life held 
better things in its golden goblet than 
books and book learning ; she fell in love 
as softly and as deeply as any woman 
could, and the drowsy summer days were 
full of charm; she was steeped in a 
languor of quiet content. 

Sarah Walpole was the only disturbing 
influence to Rachel’s happiness, but the 
girl hoped that the mutual antipathy she 
and Jake’s mother had for each other 
would melt away under the fire of the love 
they bestowed on Jake himself. Rachel 
also felt no dismay at the thought of 
giving up her teaching and all her 
ambitious dreams for the future. She 
had a small annuity, and so her utter 
unfitness for housekeeping caused her no 
anxiety. “I'll pay for help,” Rachel 
decided to herself easily, “ an’ still have 
plenty of money for my own clothes and 
books.” She had a sturdy pride, and 
would not have allowed her thoughts to 
dwell on Jake had she not been aware of 
her own independence. 
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Jake asked her to marry him. The 
two had been to meeting together, and 
weie walking home together through the 
cornfields. It was an exquisite summer 
evening; the harvest moon shone out, and 
bathed the world in a flood of silver ; the 
earth seemed at rest and at peace. 

Rachel flushed and hesitated. She had 
noticed Sarah Walpole at meeting, and 
had been impressed by the troubled 
unhappiness of the old woman’s face, also 
she was dimly conscious that Sarah was 
walking home alone along the dusty 
high-road, whilst she and Jake took their 
ease strolling through the fields. She 
hated the idea of separating Sarah from 
her son, and yet she could not surrender 
her lover back to his mother. She prof- 
fered her lips to Jake, and as he drank 
of their sweetness he gave himself to 
Rachel, abandoning the mother for the 
wife. 

A short but intensely dramatic scene 
was played out between Sarah and her 
son next day. Jake implored his mother 
to show some pleasure over his choice 
and to promise to live with him and his 
wife, but the mother sternly refused. 

“Why must you go marryin’ agin’ my 
heart, Jake?’ she asked slowly. “Rachel 
Ware shall never step foot in the Walpole 
house till I’m stiff an’ in my coffin. 
Wantin’ her hired help, indeed! The 
Walpole wives have allers kept their 
own house; we've had no hired truck. 
But there, you’ve chosen ; you've chosen.” 

“Yes, I’ve chosen,” returned Jake 
coldly. He had brought a loving message 
from Rachel to his mother, but Sarah 
had only frowned as she listened to it. 
She had come dangerously near to hating 
the New York girl, the girl who was only 
clever with her brains, and Sarah Walpole 
was no hypocrite ; where she hated, she 
hated, and where she loved, she loved. 

Rachel wrote and gave up her post in 
New York and married her lover about 
the beginning of the fall. The girl was 
not as happy as she had been. The 
better she loved Jake, the more she 
yearned to be beloved by his mother, but 
Sarah Walpole was ice and snow when- 
ever Rachel approached her. She could 
never forgive the latter for robbing her of 
the first place in her son’s affections, 
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though the stern old woman tried to 
persuade herself that her antipathy to 
her son’s wife was solely because Rachel 
was so utterly unfitted to play the part 
of a New England wife and mother. 

The young people moved into a small 
home, and Rachel got a hired girl, but 
Jake missed his mother’s beautiful cook- 
ing and the neatness and order which had 
prevailed at the Walpole house, for his 
wife had no: idea of management, and 
the girl followed her young mistress’s 
lead. A painful lack of method prevailed, 
and though Rachel made her rooms very 
pretty and artistic at the start of the 
honeymoon, dust soon grew evident, and 
the new furniture appeared to lose its 
freshness. 

Jake was too much in love with his 
wife to take much heed of small dis- 
comforts, but Rachel felt keenly con- 
scious of her defective housekeeping, and 
the knowledge grated upon her. She, 
who had been so brilliantly successful 
all her life, hated to acknowledge herself 
in any sort of a way a failure. She 
wished she had the chance to show her 
husband how capable she could be in 
her own line of work, and after she had 
been married to Jake a month or so she 
actually suggested that she should teach 
school in the village. Rachel knew that 
the teacher was going, and was aware 
that her services would be gratefully 
welcomed, but Jake was strongly averse 
to his wife’s suggestion. 

“I guess you ought to find quite enough 
work lookin’ after the house, and seein’ to 
the cookin’, Rachel,” he said slowly. 

Rachel frowned and bit her lips. It 
was foolish of her husband not to realise, 
she thought to herself, that her taste and 
talent did not lie in housekeeping, but in 
teaching. 

Time passed on, and the relationship 
between Jake's mother and Jake’s wile 
remained cold and strained. When the 
two women met, which was not often, 
they treated each other with [frigid 
politeness. Jake was now virtually a 
stranger to his mother’s house; this was 
by the stern old woman’s wish. 

“T don’t hold to your coming here 
without your wife,” so Sarah Walpole 
had observed, “ and [ don’t want Rachel 
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darkening my threshold too often. She 
an’ | ain’t friends, no, nor ever will be.” 

One day, after Jake and Rachel had 
been married over three months, some 
business took the young man over toa 
neighbouring town. He went by the 
cars, promising Rachel he would be home 
early. He kissed his wife fondly before 
he went, and Rachel returned his kiss 
with ardour. After all, the two young 
people loved each other devotedly ; there 
was that much to be said for the marriage. 

Rachel sat down to enjoy a long read, 
but after a time it struck her that she 
would try and make cake. She fussed 
about with flour and baking tins for some 
time, then sat down, flushed and hot, in 
the little kitchen, but proud of what she 
trusted might prove a culinary triumph. 
All at once she grew conscious of her 
floury arms and hands. 

“IT guess I’ll go and fix myself up a bit,” 
she thought to herself, ‘so that Jake may 
think I look real nice when he comes 
home.” 

An hour later found Rachel in the little 
parlour impatiently awaiting her young 
husband's return. She had put on a solt 
merino dress, and had tied a red bow at 
her throat. She looked curiously pretty. 

Time passed on, and yet Jake did not 
return. After a while Rachel began to 
get painfully uneasy. She _ glanced 
nervously and furtively at her watch, and 
tried to reassure herself by muttering 
that her husband was pretty sure to have 
missed his train. 

All at once the girl’s ears detected the 
sound of footsteps hurrying down the 
garden path, and she thought to herself 
that they were the footsteps of one who 
brought evil tidings. All her strength of 
soul rose to greet the expected hour of 
calamity. Although she did not realise 
it, Rachel had reached the supreme 
moment of her beauty, for the young man 
who came in hurriedly from the railway 
office thought he had never seen so fine 
or white a face, or such startling black 
cyes, eyes whose terrified inquiry he was 
brave to answer at once. 

“ Yes, there’s been an accident half-way 
up the line,” he gasped out ; “ they have 
just wired us on the news from the next 
station; but Jake—Jake’s badly hurt.” He 


glanced at Rachel as if he had more tosay, 
yet dared not utter what was in his mind. 

“Is Jake dead?” asked Rachel. She 
spoke quite calmly, only her heart 
whispered to her that, if Jake was dead, 
she was dead too, dead to all outside 
things : to rain and snow, the cold, the 
heat, the flowers, the sunshine. 

““] dunno, I dunno,” the young clerk 
prote.ted weakly, “ but Jake is cruel bad ; 
there ain’t no doubt of that. And now 
can’t | send in some neighbour to be with 
you? I ought to go on to the Walpole 
house, I s’pose.” 

“] will go with you,” said Rachel 
calmly. She spoke in resolute tones, and 
her eyes were dry. Grief was having an 
extraordinarily elevating effect upon her 
character. Shesuddenly saw Sarah Wal- 
pole with new eyes, and her soul went 
out to the other woman, the mother of 
her husband. 

The young clerk often wondered after- 
wards how Rachel had had the courage 
to walk with him down the village street 
straight to the door of the woman whose 
dislike to her was so evident. He 
realised how intensely the girl was suffer- 
ing by the twitching of her pale lips 
and the way her face was drained of 
colour, but he had never imagined in all 
his life anything so wonderful as Rachel’s 
self-control. 

The girl thanked him with her eyes 
when they reached the Walpole house, 
then waved her hand with a gesture of 
dismissal. 

The young clerk retraced his steps, 
gazing furtively over his shoulder at the 
slim young figure outlined against the 
dark wood of the Walpole door. He 
watched till the door opened and Rachel 
entered ; then he wondered what the 
mother and wife of the dead man would 
have to say to each other, for news had 
been wired up the line that Jake Walpole 
was one of those who had been killed in 
the railway accident, Jake Walpole cut 
down in the flower of his youth. 

“T didn’t expect to see you, Rachel, 
and that’s the truth,” began Sarah Wal- 
pole sternly when she caught sight of 
her daughter-in-law ; then as she glanced 
at Rachel’s cold white face a dim fear 
came over her. She clutched nervously 
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at the girl's shoulder. “ What’s brought 
you here, all unbidden and all unasked, 
Rachel Walpole?” she asked sternly. 
“ Did Jake send you? Do vou come here 
from my boy?” 

Rachel bowed her head. ‘ Yes, | come 
here from Jake,” she answered simply, 
“ Jake, who would want us to be close 
together now, mother, close and dear.” 
She said the sacred word mother with 
deep emphasis ; then she raised her dark 
eyes, and let her soul speak for her. 

Sarah drew a hard sharp breath. 

“There is somethin’ wrong with Jake,” 
she said pantingly. “I know it, I can 
tell it, from your manner. Oh, what’s 
wrong with my boy, my boy?” 

“* He’s—he’s ” Rachel struggled, but 
her pale lips could not form the word ; 
then she suddenly threw her hands up with 
a low half-despairing cry. “I wouldn't 
let any one else come near you,” she mur- 
mured, “‘ any one but me, for you and I— 
you and I—” 

Rachel swayed as she spoke; she had 
outdone her strength: then she fell a limp 
heap at the other woman’s feet. 

Sarah Walpole understood what had 
happened. She knew that she was bereft 
of her son, the son to whom she had 
devoted her life, and yet, at that supreme 
moment of a mother’s agony, she hardly 
realised her own loss, her own affliction, 
all her thoughts centred upon the white 
still form of her son’s wife, the girl to 
whom she had refused her love, whom 
she had virtually turned from her door. 

She knelt down by Rachel’s side, and 
pressed the girl’s dark head against her 
bosom. 

“Oh, honey, honey,” she muttered, the 
soft word coming strangely from her 
lips, “ you’ve lost even more than I have, 
and yet you came to me, a hard, stern 
woman, honey ; you came to me.” 

Rachel revived under the salt bitterness 
of the tears which streamed on her face, 
the tears of Sarah Walpole. She opened 
her eyes to encounter the eyes of Jake’s 
mother, pitiful in their imploring appeal 
for forgiveness. 

“Mother, mother,” she moaned, “oh, 
you don’t know how I love him.” 

Sarah Walpole made no answer, but 
she strained her daughter-in-law to her 
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withered breast. The two women clung 
together, their tears and their sobs 
mingling. 

They were so lost in the throes of their 
new-come affliction that neither Rachel 
nor Sarah Walpole heard a quick knock- 
ing at the door, but at last the sharp 
imperative tapping struck upon the 
deadened ears of the bereaved mother. 
She rose half mechanically from her 
knees, and walking to the door, threw it 
open, then started back as if she had 
suddenly seen a spirit. 

There, his arm bound up in a sling, 
but otherwise unhurt and uninjured, 
stood Jake Walpole. He gasped out 
some eager words of explanation. 

“Don’t be scared ; it’s myself, not my 
ghost. °Twas another poor fellow got 
killed, and they muddled up the names 
by accident. Directly I heard what they 
had done at the line I made straight 
tracks for home, but Rachel weren't in. 
Mother, where’s my wife? She must 
"most be scared to death.” 

A curious gleam passed over Sarah Wal- 
pole’s face ; then she took her son by the 
hand and led him across the threshold. 

““My daughter’s here, Jake,” she said 
simply. ‘Go and kiss your wife.” 

Jake stared into the dark room. Yes, 
his mother had spoken the truth. There, 
by the fireplace, standing up tremulous 
and eager-eyed, stood Rachel, a softer 
expression on her face than he had ever 
seen there, a more exquisite happiness. 

She looked at her husband, then gave an 
almost imperceptible wave of her hand. 

Jake caught her meaning. He turned 
and kissed his mother. 

* * * 

“ Yes, I am fair proud of my daughter,” 
so Sarah Walpole declared a year later, 
at the christening of her first grandson. 
“And, now we are all living together, | 
guess I can teach Rachel all she wants 
to know of keeping house, and she—well, 
it’s real wonderful the fine pieces she 
reads me from her books.” The old 
woman smiled happily, and dandled the 
baby. “He’s spry and fine, isn’t he?” 
she added with pride, “ and I’m real glad 
he’s got his mother’s eyes.” 

She smiled at Rachel across the room, 
and Rachel smiled back. 


c—2 


THE ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR OF THE 





‘“ STAR AND GARTER, PALL MALL, IN WHICH 


THE “‘ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE CLUB ” IS PRESUMED TO HAVE DINED ON THE NIGHT OF THE AFFRAY. 


AN OLD MYSTERY 


IN A NEW 


LIGHT. 
The Byron-Chaworth Affair. 


By OUTRAM ITRISTRAM. 


N Wednesday, the a7th of April, 
() 1765, William, fifth Lord Byron, 
was, by the vote of one hundred 
and eighteen of his peers, convicted of 
the crime of manslaughter in causing the 
death of William Chaworth, Esquire, of 
Annesley, in a room of the “Star and 
Garter” Tavern, Pall Mall, but on the 
charge of murder he was acquitted. 

This is a plain statement of a well- 
known fact. For the benefit of those 
who prefer the charms of legal jargon, | 
add the exact words of the count. It 
runs as follows :— 

“That the said Lord Byron, at the 
‘Star and Garter’ Tavern, Pall Mall, 
then and there being, feloniously wil- 
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fully and of malice aforethought did 
make an assault, and that he, the said 
William Lord Byron, with a certain 
sword drawn made of iron and steel, of 
the value of five shillings, which he the 
said William Lord Byron in his right 
hand then and there held, him, the said 
William Chaworth, in and upon the 
left side of the belly of the said 
William Chaworth, near the navel of 
the said William Chaworth, then and 
there feloniously, wilfully and of his 
malice aforethought, did strike, thrust, 
stab, and penetrate.” 

The indictment for murder thus stated 
may look more formidable or more 
ludicrous, according to the reader's taste. 
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But Lord Byron escaped from it all the 
same. By an overwhelming majority of 
his peers he was found guilty of man- 
slaughter only. Upon this, the Lord 
High Steward got upon his feet and 
said : 

“William Lord Byron, the Lords having 
considered of the charges and evidence 
against you, and have likewise con- 
sidered of everything which you have 
alleged in your defence, and upon the 
whole matter, their lordships have found 
you ‘Not Guilty’ of the murder whereof 
you stand indicted, but ‘Guilty’ of 
manslaughter. What has your lordship 
to allege against judgment being pro- 
nounced against you?” 

Upon which his lordship claimed the 
benefit of the Statute of Edward VI. 
Whereupon the Lord High Steward 
acquainted him that he was allowed the 
benefit of that Statute, and he was dis- 
charged upon paying his fees. Where- 
upon Lord Byron got up on a great 
white horse and rode back to Newstead. 

Facts not known at the trial, and 
recently brought to my notice, lead me 
to the belief that he ought to have been 
put in a common cart and driven to 
Tyburn. After the lapse of a hundred 
and forty years, and with the help of 
new light thrown upon it, let us once 
more examine this strange affair which 
so excited and puzzled our ancestors. 

The main facts of the case are simple. 
They are probably well known to all 
who have studied the domestic history 
of England. Lord Byron, who was 
forty-three at the time of the occurrence, 
and William Chaworth, who was four 
years younger, were kinsmen and neigh- 
bours in Nottinghamshire. ‘Their re- 
spective estates of Newstead and Annesley 
joined each other, and the owners were 
both descended from John, second Vis- 
count Chaworth, whose family, like the 
Byrons, was, during the Civil War, 
“passionately the King’s.” Both lost 
their fathers as boys. lIord Byron served 
in the navy with his more celebrated 
brother, Admiral John Byson (agreeably 
known to his seamen as “foul weather 
Jack”); William Chaworth was brought 
up at home by a widowed mother. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 26th of 
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January, 1765, one of the weekly dinners 
of the Nottinghamshire Club was held 
at the “Star and Garter” Tavern, Pall 
Mall. The house has escaped the level- 
ling tendencies of the age, though it is 
supposed by some antiquaries (who are 
never content till they have removed 
historic landmarks) to have been pulled 
down to make way for the Carlton Club. 
Asa matter of fact, the “Star and Garter” 
is still standing on the north side of the 
street, almost facing the Oxford and 
Cambridge; and it still can show the 
two small rooms and the staircase, 
through, and down, which this Byron- 
Chaworth mystery passed with steps so 
faint and elusive a hundred and forty 
years ago. 

The well-known tavern entertained ten 
gentlemen of the Nottinghamshire Club 
on this Saturday afternoon of January 
the 26th, 1765. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth were among the company. 
After dinner, which was at four o’clock, 
a conversation was started about the best 
way of preserving game—poachers taken 
into account. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth became unaccountably heated 
about so trivial a matter. On a question 
as to the ownership of a manor supposed 
to belong to Sir Charles Sedley they con- 
tradicted each other flatly, till a signifi- 
cant end to the discussion was made by 
Mr. Chaworth saying to Lord Byron, “ If 
you want any further information about 
Sir Charles Sedley’s manors, he lives at 
Mr. Cooper’s, in Dean Street, and I doubt 
not will be able to give you satisfaction ; 
and as for myself, your lordship knows 
where to find me in Berkeley Street.” 
Nobody seems to have looked upon this 
very Ominous end put to an argument as 
a challenge. Lord Byron especially was 
unmoved by it. He remained con- 
spicuously calm and talked about trifles 
to a neighbour. A whole hour passed 
without any further sign of unpleasant- 
ness. Mr. Chaworth settled the reckoning 
and left the room. A few minutes after- 
wards Byron followed him out. The 
remaining members of the club sat 
talking or preparing for departure. But 
scarcely five minutes had passed, before 
they were hurriedly called downstairs by 
a waiter. They found a small :oom on 
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the first floor full of blood, and Mr. 
Chaworth reclining in one chair with 
his legs resting on another. He was 
mortally wounded. Ile said in effect 
that Lord Byron had called to a waiter 
to show them into a room. That, 
directly the waiter had left them, he, 
Mr. Chaworth, had gone to shut the 
door: that the first thing he saw on 
turning round was Lord Byron’s sword 
half drawn; that, “ knowing his man” 
(a phrase to be carefully borne in mind) 
he had instantly drawn his own sword 
and made a pass: that his sword had got 
entangled in Lord Byron’s waistcoat: 
that the latter had then shortened his 
arm and run him through. He was 
removed in a chair in an hour or so to 
his house in Berkeley Street; made a 
new wiil, and died at nine o'clock next 
morning. Lord Byron, for his part, 
stayed at the tavern till after his late 
opponent had been taken home, and 
offered to stay longer if there were any 
time limit for so unfortunate an event. 
Under the trying circumstance in which 
he found himself situated, he behaved 
with the utmost decorum. Indeed, he 
bore himself sympathetically. He talked 
in this strain freely to several gentlemen 
about the unfortunate affair. He said 
he was extremely concerned that it had 
happened, but that things of this sort 
generally came to this end. His version 
of the conflict (which he gave walking 
about a downstair room) was _ that, 
directly they were alone, he had asked 
Mr. Chaworth if he was to expect an 
answer from Sir Charles Sedley or from 
him: that Mr. Chaworth had replied 
‘““As you please, my lord,” or words to 
that effect: that then passes were ex- 
changed: that after a few of them Mr. 
Chaworth lunged (here Lord Byron 
showed his waistcoat ; the tear on the left 
breast he said was done by Mr. Chaworth’s 
sword) : that Mr. Chaworth had then said, 
“My lord, I hope I have not killed you.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Chaworth -had been 
wounded. But he hoped the wound was 
not deep, as they were at a considerable 
distance when it was given. After adding 
that no man had more courage than 
himself, but that he could not put up 
with affronts, he asked one of the gentle- 
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men to go and tell Mr. Chaworth that 
he (Lord Byron) desired to know how he 
did. Mr. Chaworth made no answer, or 
if he did, the gentleman who gave the 
message could not recollect it. After 
waiting till the dying man was removed, 
Lord Byron, who had originally intended 
to go to the Opera, went home to his 
wife. He did not show her the tear in 
his waistcoat for fear of upsetting her 
sensibilities. 

So far the story, though tragic, gives 
no ground for suspicion. Accustomed as 
we are in looking through the records of 
the eighteenth century to quarrels spring- 
ing into life at an unguarded expression, 
and to swords starting from their scab- 
bards on a look, it dors not seem very 
surprising that two country gentlemen 
should have drawn on each other after a 
club dinner and a dispute about manors. 
The violent end to So common an inci- 
dent alone savours of the unusual. This 
was not the view taken of the matter by 
the London of 1765: and the first sur- 
prise in the story comes to us on learning 
that, no -ooner was it noised through 
club, coffee-house and tavern that Lord 
Byron and Mr. Chaworth had fought in 
a room, and that Lord Byron had mor- 
tally wounded Mr. Chaworth, than a 
common consensus of opinion declared 
that there must have been foul play. The 
coroner’s inquest, held at the Green Park 
Coffee House on the Monday afternoon 
following, remained no doubt unpre- 
judiced by this outcry, for they sat well 
into the next morning. But some 
measurements had been taken mean- 
while of the scene of the duel. ‘The 
surprising fact now came to light that 
one of the finest fencers of the dav had 
met his death in a room five yards 
square, with a table in the middle of it 
decorated with a common tallow candle. 
Great debate followed this discovery, 
but a verdict of Manslaughter was re- 
turned. The jury of the King’s Bench, 
however, after examining the same wit- 
nesses, set the seal of their approval on 
the popular wew. They unanimously 
declared that it was a case of Wilful 
Murder, and nothing else. Lord Byron 
voluntarily surrendered himself to take 
his trial. London said he was a second 
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Lord Ferrers. That unhappy earl had 
killed his steward in cold blood for 
showing him some correct accounts. He 
suffered at Tyburn. Fer Lord Byron was 
predicted a similar fate. 

The unfortunate nobleman defended 
himself with marked ability at his trial. 
He was also cautious enough to have his 
defence read by the clerk in a loud and 
clear voice, so that everybody present 
could hear it. It is not needful for me 
to do Lord Byron a similar service with 
the pen; any more than it is necessary 
to deal in detail with the evidence given 
about a duel of whose real motive 
counsel and judges were completely 
ignorant. To correctly indicate the line 
of Byron’s defence will be sufficient; and 
it will not perhaps be doing him an 
injustice to say that, inspired no doubt 
by the wisest professional advice, he 
chose rather to shelter himself under the 
letter of the law, than to vindicate his 
reputation as an open and honourable 
swordsman. In the words of the Solicitor- 
General, the benignity of the law in such 
cases is only extended to the impetuosity 
of sudden passion. As Byron had sat 
calmly for a whole hour between the 
time of Mr. Chaworth’s undoubted chal- 
lenge and the time he followed that 
gentleman out of the room to the down- 
stairs scene of combat: and as several 
witnesses of repute had sworn to seeing 
him sitting in that state of calmness, 
what he had to do to save his neck was 
to show some new occasion of quarrel 
between him and Mr. Chaworth directly 
the two had got outside the dining-room 
door. The task was not difficult. Mr. 
Chaworth’s statements, made in articulo 
mortis, were contradicted one after the 
other. What Lord Byron alleged in his 
own defence comes concisely to this: 
That after waiting some ten minutes after 
Mr. Chaworth had gone (for the purpose 
of avoiding him) he left the room too. 
He was going to the opera: to his sur- 
prise, his way to harmony was blocked 
by Mr. Chaworth, who was standing on 
the stair. He tried to avoid him, but 
couldn’t. Mr. Chaworth insisted on 
taking him into a room. According to 
Lord Byron’s measurements, this room 
was even less suited than had been 
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supposed for a Salle d’Armes. “It was 
about 16 feet square,” he says, “and the 
furniture did not leave a vacant space of 
more than twelve feet in length and, as I 
believe, five feet in breadth.” Mr 
Chaworth, however, one of the most 
expert fencers in London, remarked, 
according to Lord Byron, “I imagine 
this room is as fit a place as any to 
decide the affair in.” After which sur- 
prising criticism he at once. bolted the 
door. Lord Byron now admits that he 
himself prepared for action. He could 
not avoid, he said, putting his hand to 
his sword, and may at the same time 
have said “Draw.” <A _ regular duel 
ensued. Thrust, lunge, parry, etc., several 
times repeated, as seen in a fencing 
saloon or on the stage. At last they 
both thrust at the same time. Lord 
Byron found Mr. Chaworth’s sword 
against his ribs, and supposes that it 
was then he received the unlucky wound 
‘““which,” he says, “I shall ever reflect 
upon with regret.” As a prelude to this 
mourning, he speaks to the wounded 
man as he is supporting him to his chair, 
this kindly comment on the immediate 
past. “You may thank yourself for 
what has happened. I suppose you took 
me for a coward, but, by God, I have as 
much courage as any man in England.” 
Byron says that Mr. Chaworth replied to 
this, ‘ My lord, all I have to say is you 
have behaved like a gentleman.” 

And so Byron had—on his own show- 
ing. His evidence, in our modern term, 
“ given in his own behalf,” was not sub- 
jected to cross-examination in the House 
of Lords; it was not the custom. Iam 
not going to subject it to the process 
here; [have not the time. Ishall for the 
moment content myself with remarking 
that for two men to thrust and lunge at 
each other in a space twelve feet in length, 
and in an orthodox manner, is outside 
the sphere of practical politics. And as 
the question of what occurred in that 
apology for a room resolves itself into a 
question of which of two men of reputed 
honour is speaking the truth, and as Mr. 
Chaw: rth’s reputation in that respect is 
beyond dispute, | propose to inquire 
briefly into Lord Byron’s claim to that 
title. 
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It is not too much to say that on 
entering upon this field of research, the 
explorer, at almost his first step, finds 
himself up to his neck in mud. It is 
painful to have to write this about a 
name famous in the roll of names most 
famous ; from the days when the Byrons 
with chivalrous loyalty upheld the failing 
cause of Charles the First, to the days 
yet to come when “ the little lame boy,” 
living at Aberdeen, was to show himself 
the greatest force in our literature since 
the death of Shakespeare. The Byron 
under discussion, however, was more 
than an ignoble specimen of this “ Baron’s 
breed.” With all the faults and failings 
of violent blood, bravery had been up to 
now a quality never denied to it. But 
the Byron I am considering might lay a 
just claim to be an exception to the 
rule. And if there be truth in the 
worldly maxim that the woman is to be 
suspected who talks too much of her 
virtue, as the man is to be suspected who 
talks too much of his honesty, so it may 
follow that to boast too much of one’s 
courage is some proof of its absence. At 
a very early stage of this affair Byron’s 
evil reputation called for an apologist. 
This apologist, in an unfortunate attempt 
to show that his friend was not vicious, 
leads us to investigations which prove 
him to have been a poltroon. In a 
pamphlet published immediately before 
Byron’s surrender to take his trial, and 
entitled “ A Circumstantial and Authentic 
account of a late unhappy Affair which 
happened at the ‘Star and Garter’ Tavern 
in Pall Mall, by a Person Present,” the 
anonymous author (who I suspect was 
Mr. Molyneux, of the Nottinghamshire 
Club) does the very worst that can be 
done with the best intentions by the 
proverbial candid friend, Byron’s van- 
ished reputation should be still wishing 
that it might have been spared from that 
curse. For in an attempt to prejudice 
an issue which was still sub judice, 
this apologist of Byron tells us exactly 
what his contemporaries thought of him. 
He catalogues his friend’s vices for the 
purpose of refuting them; but he only 
puts us in the way of proving them true. 
From him we learn, for the first time, 
the contemporary opinion of this William, 
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the fifth lord. It was “that he was of 
a most overbearing, cruel, and tyrannical 
disposition : that homicide and murder 
were innate passions of his heart, and 
that he had not failed to gratify them 
on many occasions: that he had shot 
one of his postillions dead for not turning 
his chaise deftly, and by dint of money 
had stifled a prosecution : that his cruelty 
had not been confined to his servants 
only, but that his wife had also fallen a 
victim to his barbarity.” Exaggeration 
having been apportioned its proper 
weight, this is very much worse than our 
most sanguine expectation of proving 
Byron a villain. Quite a Wild Darrell 
reputation is disclosed here before we 
get so far as the “Star and Garter!” 
“ But,” says the apologist (after having 
given his case away), “the falsity of 
these reports is as evident as it is in- 
human. His lordship is famous for 
being a kind and indulgent master to his 
servants, and his place has always been 
considered as one of the best in England— 
and as for the cruelty to Lady Byron—” 
he then tells the incident of his lordship 
having gone home after the duel and 
refraining from showing her the tear in 
his waistcoat. 

But were these reports as exaggerated 
as they were inhuman? Let us see into 
this matter. We have not got so far as 
homicide and murder yet, though we 
may get even there by-and-by. The 
postillion episode we will also pass 
for the moment, as it may be put in the 
same category (in a third class compart- 
ment of crime). On learning, however, 
that servants always considered Byron’s 
the best place in England, we took the 
occasion of looking into his will, dated 
1785. We at once find grounds for this 
statement from the servants’ point of 
view—providing we should suggest that 
they were women and were good looking. 
We are moved to this remark by noticing 
an ample provision for a housekeeper 
named Elizabeth Hardstaff; and we learn 
that this legatee was called in the New- 
stead neighbourhood “ Lady Betty,” and 
that her descendants still live in the 
parishes of Annesley and Kirkby. ‘This 


may be considered a slip, though not a 
But why is no mention 
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whatever made of Lady Byron in the 
will if it is preposterous to suppose 
that her husband was ever cruel to 
her? She was living at the time it 
was made. . 

Asa matter of fact, Lord Byron always 
treated her grossly, and offered an im- 
pudent settlement to Miss Bellamy, the 
actress, immediately after he had been 
married to his unfortunate wife, who | 
read was one of the best and loveliest of 
her sex. I read this in a curious little 
biography of the famous and unfortunate 
theatrical star, printed in 1785, and 
written by an actor of Covent Garden. 
In this biography of the Bellamy Byron 
stands fully revealed not only as a 
libertine, but as a schemer of villainous 
coups, and as a coward. And it must be 
allowed that in all these three réles he 
shines. He had little to Loast of, I read, 
“but a title and a face.” And it is some 
melancholy satisfaction to think, that 
villain as he was, he inherited at least 
the beauty of his breed—especially as 
there are no portraits of him. But in 
these pages he is seen instantly at work 
to win distinction in three infamous 
voles. First, as libertine and schemer, 
let us see how he deals with Miss Bellamy. 
That prudent beauty holds out for mar- 
riage and a coach. Byron's vanity is 
hurt. Heat once conceives the diabolical 
design of ruining Miss Bellamy by the 
help of a friend who is in unlawful pur- 
suit of another woman. This other woman 
is an intimate friend of the Bellamy. 
Something almost of Iago’s meaner 
moments shines from this scheme, for the 
execution of which Byron hires an earl 
for Pander. Miss Bellamy is told by the 
earl, whom she does not suspect, that 
her friend is in a coach at the bottom of 
the street, and wishes to speak with her 
earnestly. Out flies the Bellamy without 
hat or cloak. She is hoisted into that 
coach in an instant. The horses carry 
her to the deuce at full gallop. Is it not 
very artful? What sort of a schemer in 
villainies have we in Byron here? The 
noble earl met with a cudgelling for this 
service to a patron who was hiding be- 
hind the hedge. A sailor named O'Hara, 
who happened to be the abducted beauty’s 
brother, appeared upon the scene all too 
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suddenly, armed with an oaken wand. 
But when this impetuous sailor, having 
finished with the earl, presented himself 
before William, the fifth Baron Byron, 
who had employed him in this plot of 
his own devising, this hero with great 
assurance denied all knowledge of the 
matter. Is not this more artful still? 
But where is the vaunted Byron courage 
to be seen? It oozed out of his fingers 
at the sound of an honest sailor’s stick 
whistling in the air. 

Yet, though this Byron could show no 
valour in his unlawful pursuit of beauty 
when a defender happened to be any- 
where near, he was at least possessed of 
a slow malignity of purpose amounting 
almost to obsession in pursuit of this 
kind of game. And I should like this 
quality in him to be noticed, as I shall 
have to lay stress upon it by-and-by. 
“What mule is so obstinate as a leche- 
rous lord?” cried Bellamy’s biographer, 
referring, | am sorry to say, to Byron, our 
hero. ‘The sailor with the oak staff being 
absent, as he thought, Byron was soon in 
pursuit of the actress again. Something 
furtive, not to say sneaking, in his manner 
is suggested by the following phrase: 
“He even wriggled himself behind the 
scenes "—at the theatre; that is to say, 
where Bellamy was playing. Next we 
have him in the bullying mood, “with 
all the audacity of his order, vowing to 
carry the actress off.” No more doughty 
foeman than Rich, the manager of the 
theatre, now spoke some plain words to 
him. “And as courage is not always a 
collateral of brutality, he thought proper 
to retire.” 

Not, however, before he had made a 
final ignominious effort. (Note once more 
Byron's dogged persistence in this sort of 
pursuit.) Hardly had the actress been 
escorted to her home by Quin, than Byron 
intruded on her after-supper reflections 
by sending her an offer of a settlement, 
though he was himself only recently 
married. Quin had heard that story of 
O’Hara and his oak staff. He imme- 
diately answered his lordship by the 
following card: 

“Lieutenant O’Hara’s compliments to 
Lord Byron, and if he ever dares to insult 
his sister again, it shall not be either his 
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AN OLD MYSTERY 
title or his cowardice that shall preserve 
him from chastisement.” 

The man who said to the mortally 
wounded Mr. Chaworth, “I suppose you 
thought me a coward? By God! I am 
as brave as any man in England,” slunk 
away at this! 

So much for Byron’s courage and 
straight dealing, exposed so fortunately 
by the interposition of a zealous friend. 
But this anonymous author of “The 
fatal occurrence at the ‘Star and 
Garter’” has not done injuring his pro- 
tégé yet. Having put us in the way of 
unearthing a “dossier” which should 
make even hopeful villainy despondent, 
he does Byron another disservice. He 
inserts in his apology (published, it will 
be remembered, just before Byron’s sur- 
render to take his trial) a new account 
of the duel. As nobody was present at 
this function except the principals, this 
new account of the duel must in effect 
be Byron’s. It differs so essentially from 
what he afterwards said in his defence 
before his peers, as to suggest the very 
gravest doubts as to the truth of that 
subsequent statement, and conveys the 
idea that Byron, though he had now 
realised that he was in a dangerous 
position, had not made up his mind as 
to what was the best thing to say to get 
out of it. This version of what happened 
contains details which Byron very wisely 
suppressed in Westminster Hall. But 
they throw a valuable light on a new 
view which I am presently going to 
present of his conduct. 

Here is the third story of what hap- 
pened at the “ Star and Garter,” according 
to Byron. 

“Mr. C. had now occasion to leave the 
room, and Lord B., who was doubtless 
pacifically inclined, took an opportunity 
of ordering his chariot to go to the Opera. 
Unluckily, Mr. C. returned before his 
lordship’s servants were ready, and meet- 
ing him upon the stairs, told him that he 
had something to say to his lordship. 
Whereupon they retired to a private 
room. And Mr. C. then said that he 
insisted upon satisfaction, and bid his 
lordship ‘Draw.’ Lord B. replied that 
he was not able to cope with him with the 
sword, but that if he insisted upon it, he 
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would meet him the next morning where 
he pleased with pistols. Mr. C. made no 
reply to this but, drawing his sword, bid 
his lordship defend himself, for he would 
not be trifled with. As soon as his lord- 
ship had placed himself in a position of 
defence, he made a thrust at him which 
went through his coat and waistcoat, 
and slightly grazed his body. His lord- 
ship had, upon receiving this wound, as 
he imagined it, retired back, and with the 
lap of his coat had thrown the candle and 
candlestick off the table, and extinguished it. 
There was no other light in the room, so 
that they were now entirely in the dark. 
And in such a situation it is to be sup- 
posed that they both defended themselves 
as well as they could, when Mr. C. 
unfortunately received the thrust of which 
he died.” 

What do you think of it? What | think 
of it is this. First, that Byron was well 
advised at his subsequent trial to suppress 
some of these lively details. The signifi- 
cant remark, “that he could not cope 
with Mr. Chaworth with the sword,” 
would not have come well before the 
“By God, I have as much courage as any 
man in England.” And the suggestion 
of pistols might have touched too nearly 
to that postillion, shot, it will be remem- 
bered, for ungracefully rounding a curve ! 
And what about that “ retiring back,” and 
with the lap of a coat upsetting and ex- 
tinguishinga candle? This surely was a 
very nimble exhibition. Was it part of 
that ‘nimbleness’ that Mr. Chaworth so 
deplored ?” 

What I think, secondly, of this is, that 
after this third try at making a consistent 
story of the duel, I cannot entertain any 
more of Lord Byron’s versions of it atall. 
Mr. Chaworth told one storv, and to that 
story he adhered. It is to his version of 
the affair that I shall turn when I[ shall 
presently try and reconstruct the scene 
with some new light thrown on it. For 
who in reason can take Byron’s versions 
of the affair, three as they are in one, and 
two of the three necessarily false, to say 
nothing of the other, against the simple 
undeviating statement of the man who 
spoke in articulo mortis (and not to save 
his neck from a probable contingency, as 
Byron spoke)—and whose character is 
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THE LITTLE ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE “STAR AND GARTER,” PALL MALL, 
IN WHICH MR. CHAWORTH RECEIVED HIS DEATH WOUND. 


given us in these words of the Attorney- 
General: ‘“ Mr. Chaworth was a master 
of the sword, but understanding it as the 
accomplishment of a gentleman: con- 
spicuous in his last hours for his benevo- 
lence to all mankind, his humanity to 
the man who killed him, his serious and 
earnest attention to the discharge of the 
remaining duties of his life, and the mag- 


nanimity with which he beheld the 
approaching minute of his death’’? 

Doubt is no longer permissible on this 
point. In all questions arising on the 
matter of the duel I shall take Mr. 
Chaworth’s word. 

It may be said that I am labouring 
the case as against Lord Byron. I be- 
lieve that I am not finished with him yet. 
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But I would not have it supposed that 
in my enquiry into this matter I am try- 
ing to strengthen the case for Mr. Cha- 
worth by aimless “abuse of the other 
side,” or that I have made these investi- 
gations into Byron’s past for the mere 
purpose of gratifying my dislike of a 
personality and showing that I have good 
grounds for it. entered upon this course 
for a distinct purpose. It seemed essential 
to know the reason for Byron’s repeated 
allusions to his supposed lack of courage. 
I have shown the reason for it. The man 
knew that the general opinion of his 
contemporaries was that he was a coward. 
And he knew himself that he was one. 
This Bellamy incident proves that his 
cowardice was a fact. But it may be 
urged, “‘ Why pursue the erring unfortu- 
nate man through all these intrigues— 
in an age when intrigues of the kind 
were a fashion, and even Diplomats 
taught their sons the royal road to suc- 
cess? Why all this of Miss Bellamy, and 
abductions, and cudgels, and the rest, 
when the question of the quarrel between 
Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth was a 
matter of how many hares more there 
were at Annesley than at Newstead, and 
of whether the Manor of Bulwell belonged 
to Lord Byron or to Sir Charles Sedley ? 
My answer to this is to disclose the new 
information I have about this mysterious 
affair. The place in my argument for 
its discovery has been reached, though it 
is not without a sentiment akin to regret 
that I lift the veil from a secret that for 
a hundred and forty years has been so 
carefully and faithfully kept. I therefore 
wish to make it distinctly understood that 
the question of hares at Newstead and 
Annesley, and of the real ownership of 
Bulwell, had nothing whatever to do with 
causing this quarrel between Lord Byron 
and Mr. Chaworth, which ended in what is 
called the duel. And also I wish to make 
it distinctly understood that I have been 
careful in following Lord Byron in his 
intrigues with women and in his insidi- 
ous and dogged way of pursuing them, 
because his quarrel with Mr. Chaworth 
was about a woman, and about nothing 
else. 

Directly Mr. Chaworth had been re- 
moved in a sedan chair from the tavern in 
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Pall Mall to his house in Berkeley Street, 
his remaining energies were directed to 
making a new will. He had previously 
sent for his uncle, Mr. Levinz, to consult 
him about this matter. The utmost 
anxiety was shown by the dying man 
lest death should step between him and 
this purpose. His intentness on making 
the will intercepted details, which might 
have been of the utmost value, as to how 
he had come by his mortal wound. The 
nearest resident attorney was summoned 
post haste. A neighbour was told to hold 
himself in readiness through the night to 
attest the signature. By three o’clock in 
the morning a will, longer and more in- 
tricate than might have been expected 
under the circumstances, had been drawn, 
signed and witnessed. Under it Mr. 
Chaworth left the whole of his personal 
estate, with some trifling reservations, 
to Miss F R , of Lower Berkeley 
Street. “‘Cherchez la femme” isthe French 
prescription for unravelling a mystery 
though no flutter of a petticoat is to be 
seen on the most distant horizon. Had 
the Counsel and Peers engaged in the 
Byron trial fortified themselves with this 
maxim, a different ending to it might 
have been reached. At least if they had 
been successful in their search. As the 
case was tried, it was in vain that for 
two days they rose up early and so late 
took rest. They were all the time in the 
datk. For the lady who benefited under 
Mr. Chaworth’s will was, as | have said, 
the sole cause of the quarrel. Her influ- 
ence, unceasing yet unseen, on the two 
principal actors in the drama, lent it a 
bias whose significance cannot be exag- 
gerated, but which advocates and judges 
were unable to take into account. 
Circumstance and the lapse of time 
enable us to do so now, however; and, 
under the altered light, this Byron- 
Chaworth mystery is seen to be a quarrel 
about something more devastating than 
hares ; and to have ended in a crime, if 
crime it can be proved to have been, 
inspired by the most fatal of the passions. 
My researches into Byron's past dealings 
with the opposite sex begin to explain 
themselves. The pursuit of Bellamy 
revives here, but in surroundings full of 
danger. Something more fatal than thie 




















cudgel awaits the would-be seducer. 
Mr. Chaworth was acknowledged to be 
one of the finest swordsmen of the day. 
The fact was well known to Byron, who 
did not shine as a fencer in anything but 
words, and whose constitutional aversion 
to endangering his skin was the talk of 
everybody but himself. Yet it was Mr. 
Chaworth’s mistress whom he had long 
subjected to his covert persecutions with 
that mulish determination, which, as I 
have already said, amounted in his case 
to an obsession. He had been warned of 
his danger. But he was a schemer and 
intriguer by nature : and he trusted in his 
own adroitness to avoid the net. Sud- 
denly itclosed upon him. An intimation 
was conveyed to him, in the usual way, 
that it behoved him as a man of honour 
to attend the next meeting of the Notting- 
ham Club to receive a challenge in public. 
The lady’s name was to be kept out of 
the matter at all hazards. A mock 
quarrel was to be got up about game: 
the challenge was to follow it, couched 
in terms so unmistakably clear that the 
company present should go away abso- 
lutely convinced that the quarrel was 
about game and about nothing else. 
The lady’s name and reputation having 
been by these means completely screened, 
the matter would go forward in the 
usual and prescribed manner. 

Byron now saw himself either an irre- 
deemably disgraced man, or committed 
to a duel to the death with the first 
swordsman of his age. In the open way 
in which the encounter could now be 
conducted without compromising the 
lady, with witnesses present in the 
persons of seconds, in plain words with 
fair play assured, he had not a fifty to 
one chance. And he knew it. 

What did he do? . . . Coward, brag- 
gart, wriggler behind the scenes of stage 
plays, skilful schemer for abducting 
theatrical beauty, careful avoider of 
cudgels—we have seen him in all the 
voles—what did he do when he realised, 
as a man so able must have done, that 
the old crooked ways had brought him 
into imminent deadly danger: at last? 
What did this man do who had never 
been unable to extricate himself from a 
difficulty vet, even though he had been 
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compelled to run away from it (and 
flight, however gracefully executed was 
impossible here)—what did this man do, 
in fear of his life, raging with disap- 
pointed lust and envy and hate of the 
rival victorious? What did he do? 

We are told, and it has been believed 
by most people for a long time now, 
that this man whom we know to have 
been a poltroon, did what circumstance 
and the laws of honour compelled him 
to do, and did it quietly and without 
demur: that he kept the appointment 
made at the Nottinghamshire Club for 
the public proffer of the challenge; took 
his part in the mock quarrel with spirit : 
cried, “ Where are these supposed Manors 
of Sir Charles Sedley?” with proper 
sarcastic point: received the challenge 
with composure: for an hour continued 
to remain calm: and then without a 
tremor went downstairs and allowed 
himself to be shut up in a room with a 
mortally affronted enemy determined on 
fighting to the death, who was insured 
by his superior skill from any fear of 
himself falling: that in this desperate 
condition he, Byron, vindicated his 
reputation for being a man of courage, 
and managed to send an unfortunate 
thrust into his opponent’s belly ; that he 
didn’t know himself exactly how it was 
done, etc., etc. 

[ propose to take this responsibility on 
myself, and to suggest how the whole of 
it was done, and not only that unfor- 
tunate thrust (which, however, could not 
have been given “at a distance” as 
Byron in his defence before the Lords 
averred). 

First let me say that I believe that 
Byron did do all these feats which have 
for such a long time been credited to 
him, and which are set out above. But 
not before he had done something much 
more native to his disposition: and this 
something was, to seize the courage born 
of despair in one hand, and a treacherous 
scheme which occurred to him, in the 
other. I believe that Byron did go down 
to the dinner at the Nottinghamshire 
Club with the determination of accepting 
Mr. Chaworth’s challenge, and of after- 
wards fighting him to the death—but I 
believe that he had equally determined 
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that this duel @ mort should take 
place on a spot chosen by himself, where 
expert swordsmanship would be of no 
avail whatever. Byron’s idea of the 
duel was a rough and tumble in the 
dark, sprung suddenly upon an unsus- 
pecting adversary who had previously 
been placed at a disadvantage. Under 
such conditions he felt that the Fates 
might yet be kind. 

This solution of a mystery long un- 
solved may appear violent. A witness 
seems in reason to be needed in support 
of a contention which writes the word 
Murder very clearly across those entangled 
pleadings and contradictory statements 
whose upshot was a verdict of man- 
slaughter only. I will therefore call a 
witness on behalf of my view. He gave 
his evidence practically without comment 
before the House of Lords: he was not a 
hostile witness to Byron, or at all events 
did not intend to be: he was the first 
person who took the common care to 
measure the rvom in which the two 
gentlemen engaged: and he declared the 
candle which illuminated the scene of 
strife was a common tallow one, eight in 
the pound. His name was John Edwards. 
He was a waiter at the “Starand Garter” 
on the night of the catastrophe. And 
when his evidence has been read | shall 
only ask one question on it. 


EXAMINATION OF JoHN Epwarps. 


Mr. Cornwall. Were not you a waiter 
at the “Star and Garter” on the 26th of 
January ? 

Edwards. 1| was. 

Mr. Cornwall. What commands had 
the company laid upon you between 
eight and nine? 

Edwards. To bring up a bottl- of 
claret. I went down to the bar, and 
called to my master to get sume win-, 
who, when | called him first | thought he 
was in the kitchen, and then | found 
him in the larder. 1| told him that the 
gentlemen wanted a single bottle of 
claret at the Nottinghamshire Club. As 
I was standing at the bar, | heard some- 
body call“ waiter” upstairs. 1 went up. 
When I came up the first pair of stairs, | 
saw Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth com- 
ing down, or rather waiting upon the 
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stairs for somebody to come up. Lord 
Byron asked me if either of these rooms 
were empty (there being two rooms in his 
view). I answered in the affirmative and 
said, “‘ [his ’’—being the door which was 
on the right hand. I had a canile in my 
right hand. 1 opened a green baize door 
with a brass lock with my left hand, 
and showed Lord Byronand Mr. Chaworth 
into the room. | set the candle upon the 
table in the room. I quitted the room, 
and pulled the inner door after me: the 
outer door shuts with a pulley. 1 went 
downstairs immediately for the bottle of 
wine. I took it from my master and 
went upstairs to the Nottinghamshire 
Club up two pair of stairs. I drew the 
cork, and heard the bell ring in the 
room, into which I had shown Lord 
Byron and Mr. Chaworth, twice whilst | 
was decanting the wine. When I had 
decanted the wine, | came downstairs 
and found I was too late to answer the 
bell, as is common for a waiter that 
shows the room. I heard somebody had 
been in. When I came to the ground 
floor the first person 1 spoke to, to my 
knowledge, was my master (7.e., the land- 
lord). He clapped his hands together, 
and said ** Mr. Chaworth is wounded,” or 
“Lord Byron has wounded Mr. Chaworth,” 
I cannot exactly say. 


Why did John Edwards, when he heard 
a voice calling on the stair simply 
“Waiter!” come up a lighted staircase 
with a lighted candle in his hand ? 

‘The voice on the stair was not heard 
calling, “ Waiter, bring a candle,” or 
“ Waiter, show a room,” which would 
have necessitated bringing a candle for 
that purpose. The voice is simply heard 
calling ** Waiter!"’ and up comes John 
Edwards with a candle ready lighted 
‘That the staircase was lighted, and that 
kdwards had himself no need fur the 
candle, is evident from the fact that he 
had come down from the upper floor to 
the bar without one. And it is clear that 
after he had left the gentlemen in the 
room, and pulled one of the doors after 
him, he went downstairs again without a 
candle, because he had left the one he 
had brought up on the table of the room. 
Why, then, when he heard a voice calling 
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on the stair simply “‘ Waiter!” did John 
Edwards come up a fully-lighted stair- 
case with a lighted candle in his hand? 

I believe that there is no answer to this 
question which will pass muster other 
than this: John Edwards came up the 
stairs with a lighted candle, when he 
heard the voice call “ Waiter ! ”"— 

ist. Because he recognised the voice as 
Byron’s (as Byron himself allows that it 
was he who called). 

2nd. Because he had been previously 
instructed by Byron to so come up with 
a lighted candle on the instant that he 
heard him (Byron) call “ Waiter!” (in 
consideration, no doubt, of a not incon- 
siderable bribe or fee). 

Nor would these two stage directions 
have been the only ones given to Edwards 
at the grim dress rehearsal which must 
have previously taken place. The dinners 
at the “ Starand Garter” of the Notting- 
hamshire Club, it will be remembered, took 
place weekly. Byron would know every 
inch of the house—every inch of it, that 
is to say, which was at all suited to the 
matter he had in hand (in which connec- 
tion “inches’’ may be considered the 
most appropriate scale of measurement, 
space not being needed ; indeed, being a 
consideration to be rigorously guarded 
against). Byron also knew the poten- 
tiality for danger that there was in the 
man he was about to strike even with 
every obstacle thrown in the way of 
defence. The place was the vital thing 
of all. It would have been the first thing 
decided upon. It was not by “ accident” 
when Byron asked Edwards, “ Which of 
these two rooms is empty?” that Edwards 
answered “ This,” opened the door on the 
right, and showed Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth into a closet not big enough 
for a cock-fight. If this programme was 
planned as I suggest, no programme could 
have been planned more skilfully for the 
coup Byron intended. And the coup 
Byron intended, and for which everything 
was prepared, was purely and simply 
this: to force a fine fencer into a position 
where he could not make use of his skill 
in fencing, and where, with a minimum 
of risk run, he could be deliberately done 
to death at close quarters. 

If this was the position of affairs at the 
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“Star and Garter” on Saturday after- 
noon, the 26th of January, 1865, the 
tragedy can be easily reconstructed, and 
it will move to its appointed end with 
unfaltering feet. Not a hitch, not a 
contradiction, will impede its progress 
to the catastrophe. Let us reconstruct 
the scene in that very odd-shaped room 
on the second floor where the ten Not- 
tinghamshire gentlemen have dined and 
are sitting talking of country matters over 
their claret. Mr. Hewett, who sits at the 
end of the table, turns the conversation on 
the subject of preserving game. Instantly 
the prearranged indignation bursts out 
between Mr. Chaworth and Lord Byron. 
Contradiction follows on the heels of 
contradiction. We need not trouble our- 
selves with Sir Charles Sedley’s manors 
or the rest of that talk made up for a 
hidden purpose of which we hold the 
clue. At last the challenge comes. 

“ If,’ says Mr. Chaworth, speaking 
across the table to Byron, “ you want 
further information about Sir Charles 
Sedley’s manors, he lives at Mr. Cooper's, 
in Dean Street. As to myself, your lord- 
ship knows where to find me in Berkeley 
Street.” 

In those days this was a challenge 
direct. It was for Lord Byron to ac- 
knowledge it by saying, “ Very well, sir, 
my friends shall wait upon you,” or 
something to that effect. Nothing more 
than this was needed to complete the 
matter. Butsome such notice from Lord 
Byron of the remark was indispensable. 

He took no notice of it whatever, but 
in the coolest possible manner turned 
and talked to Mr. Molyneux. Like Mr. 
Chaworth, Byron had a hostile meeting 
in his mind's eye, and one for which all 
arrangements had already been made, 
but he did not intend his social gather- 
ing to take place in the empty spaces 
of Tothill Fields, or the glades of 
Hyde Park. Mr. Chaworth fumed 
inwardly at this display of insouciance. 
After what had been agreed upon, what 
could Byron mean? ‘That reputation for 
cowardice would recurtohim. Was this 
a display of it for his own especial 
benefit? Some further spur seemed 
needed to stir this Byron's blood. Mr. 
Chaworth watched for an opportunity 
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to use it. It came with the reckoning, 
when he, as I read the incident, by de- 
liberately making a mistake in signing 
the club book, as much as said, “ Lord 
Byron is not here.” Byron sat at the 
opposite corner of the table. He heard 
the master of the tavern correct that 
intentional mistake, but no notice was 
taken of it by him. He went on calmly 
talking. Astonishment or occasion now 
called on Mr. Chaworth to leave the 
room, and he beckoned to a friend to 
accompany him. Byron, in his defence, 
said that he thought Mr. Chaworth had 
gone for good. He cannot have thought 
so. Gentlemen of breeding did not walk 
Pall Mall bareheaded, and Mr. Cha- 
worth’s hat was hanging on a peg. 
Directly he had got outside the door that 
gentleman asked the friend who had left 
the room with him, and who was a Mr. 
Donston, “‘ whether he thought that he 
had been short in what he said to Lord 
Byron.” The Squire of Annesley could 
evidently scarcely believe that his ears 
had not deceived him in not having 
registered an answer to the challenge. 
Wilfully or otherwise, Mr. Donston seems 
to have misunderstood the question. He 
replied, ““No; I think you went rather 
too far on so trifling an occasion. But I 
do not believe Lord Byron or any of the 
company will think any more of the 
matter.” This being, so far as Byron 
was concerned, the very consummation of 
all others which Mr. Chaworth wanted 
to avoid, he said good evening to 
Mr. Donston (who went back to the 
dining-room), and remained himself 
standing on the landing thinking what 
next he could do to make Byron do what 
decorum called for. 

He might have spared himself the 
pains. The hour appointed by Lord 
Byron for the conflict itself was come. 
As Mr. Donston turned to go back into 
the dining-room he met that nobleman 
coming out of it so suddenly as to have 
suggested to one of the lords at the trial 
that he had been listening behind a 
screen. In view of the greater risks 
imminent, he may be purged of this 
peccadillo. He called out at once to 
Mr. Chaworth, who was in the act of 
going downstairs, “ Sir, I want to speak to 
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you.” Mr. Chaworth thought that Byron 
was now going to do what he ought to 
have done an hour before, namely, to 
acknowledge the challenge. Instantly 
Byron’s voice rang down the stairs 
calling “ Waiter!” 

John Edwards appeared on the well- 
lighted landing below with the lighted 
candle in his hand. In a moment or 
two he had shown the two gentlemen 
into the place appointed by Byron for 
the combat (twelve feet by five, taking 
the furniture into account), put the 
common tallow candle on the table, 
probably near the edge, and had gone 
out, “ pulling the door after him.” He 
was a very careful witness at the trial, 
and he does not say that he shut the 
door. He left the two gentlemen 
standing at the end of the closet 
furthest from that door, with their 
backs to a fire that had almost burnt 
itself out. To them, so standing, the 
door would be in the extreme right-hand 
of the closet. Mr. Chaworth at once 
noticed that it was not properly shut. 

“Tf we are to talk,” he said, “I had 
better shut the door, or else they will 
overhear what we say.” The words prove 
(1) that Mr. Chaworth thought that he 
was there to talk, not to fight; (2) that 
Byron, who had spoken first, had begun 
to talk about the lady. For the challenge 
about the game, etc., etc.. was common 
property upstairs, as had been intended, 
and the lady’s connection with it was 
the one and only matter which it was 
vital should not be overheard. 

As he spoke Mr. Chaworth left the 
fire-place and went towards the door. 
The movement was fatal to him. He 
was followed so noiselessly and closely 
that the first thing he saw on turning 
from shutting the door was Byron’s 
sword drawn or half drawn. The man 
who held it must have been close on his 
victim. In plain words he was rushing 
to close quarters so quickly that Mr. 
Chaworth had only just time “to whip 
out his sword and give him what fencers 
called the Coup d’Arrét.” This is a time- 
thrust to prevent an opponent closing 
upon you. It is dangerous to the giver 
unless he is anexpert. No lunge accom- 
panies it. The arm is simply straightened. 
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If the thrust is not timed to the second, 
and the fencer is not careful in covering 
himself, his opponent’s sword is through 
him. On this occasion, however, the 
expert had both timed the thrust and 
covered himself so well that if Byron 
had not had extraordinary luck or shown 
extraordinary “nimbleness,” this enquiry 
into his methods would never have been 
written. He escaped being run through, 
by a fraction of an inch and felt Mr. 
Chaworth’s sword against his ribs, while 
the hilt pressed against his chest. The 
violence with which the thrust was given 
may have driven Byron against the table, 
when the candle would have been upset 
and extinguished “by the lap of his 
coat,” or a left hand alert for an emer- 
gency. One thing is certain, that as 
Mr. Chaworth’s voice was heard saying, 
“| have wounded you mortally, I fear,” 
the speaker found that he could not 
draw his sword out of the body of his 
supposed mortally wounded antagonist. 
It was supposed to have become en- 
tangled in the lap of Byron’s mysterious 
but prehensible waistcoat. As, however, 
Mr. Chaworth was a very powerful and 
active man, I suggest that the reason he 
could not recover the weapon was because 
directly Byron felt the blade against his 
ribs he clapped his left arm upon it and 
held it there. Then, in the total dark- 
ness, or what was its nearest equivalent, 
the two men being still practically locked 
together, Mr. Chaworth became aware 
that Byron was shortening his sword. 
His own being still entangled, he had 
only his left hand to guard himself with. 
He succeeded in putting aside a couple 
of thrusts and feints, for he looked at 
this left hand afterwards in the presence of 
the surgeon and seemed surprised to see it 
unwounded. Then Byron lowered hand 
and point and ran him through the belly. 

Measurements cannot lie. Applied to 
what has been called the Byron-Chaworth 
duel, they prove to demonstration that it 
was nothing but a scuffle at close quarters 
in a dark, or practically dark room, seen 
by no seconds, and ending in the death of 
one of the principals engaged. That he 
should have been the expert fencer of 
the two will not surprise contemporary 
disciples of the art. From the first 
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movement Mr. Chaworth found himself 
in a hopelessly disadvantageous position, 
and he made a fine attempt to extricate 
himself from it. That he was with malice 
aforethought deliberately manceuvred 
into that false position I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world; and I have 
endeavoured to prove my belief from 
evidence sworn at the trial only, and 
from a practical knowledge of the use 
of the sword. The only thing, indeed, 
which surprises me in the whole affair, 
is that the House of Lords, with facts 
put before them, with measurements in 
their hands, and knowing the characters 
of the two combatants, should have 
hesitated for a moment from returni ¢ 
the verdict generally expected of them 
by the public. “Securus judicat orbis 
Tervarum” is a motto which once gave 
a distinguished convert to the Church. 
The popular view of. the Byron-Chaworth 
affair reflected the truth of the saying. 
Public opinion was never convinced of 
the wisdom of its hereditary legislators 
in this case. But I think they were 
unconsciously influenced by a wish to 
save their order from the final disgrace, 
if it could be saved with anything that 
looked like decency. They overlooked 
or undervalued some important testi- 
mony ; and the point of John Edwards. 
the waiter’s, evidence entirely escaped 
them. Yet, unless I am wholly in error, 
it was the finger-post pointing to a dark 
intrigue. Finally, a reading of the trial 
shows that counsel did not at all labour 
the case against Byron. That privilege 
has been reserved for myself. In justice, 
however, to the counsel and judges 
engaged, it must always be remembered 
that they knew nothing whatever about 
the real motive of the act of violence 
which brought Mr. Chaworth to his end. 
They were ignorant of the very existence 
of the Lady of Lower Berkeley Street. 
As a consequence they were busied 
during a large part of the enquiry 
wondering how such trifles as_ hares, 
pheasants, and Sir Charles Sedley’s 
manors, could have caused two gentle- 
men of birth and breeding to fight to the 
death in a dark closet. A knowledge of 
the delicate fact now for the first time 
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once that the most dangerous instincts 
of man’s heart were at work from the 
very inception of the business, and that in 
the Byron-Chaworth affair they were face 
to face with the “ Crime Passionelle.” 
With Lord Byron’s further exploits in 
the realms of iove and war I have no 
concern, and I put little value on the 
picturesque mass of legend and rumour 
which grew up about his after life, and 
is supposed to show the dire results of 
evil dealing, and point the finger of 
certainty to a guilty past. There were 
much country head shakings and hobside 
conferences about the man who began to 
be known about Newstead as the wicked 
lord, and Wild Darrell would seem to 
have taken a new lease of life in 
Nottinghamshire. In an episode con- 
nected with the throwing of his wife 
into a piece of ornamental water, and 
of her being rescued from drowning by 
a gardener, a familiar factor in Lord 
Byron’s London life reappears. The 
much-shunned cudgel is reported to have 
whistled once more over the fifth baronial 
head. I read that finding society turn 
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its back on him, he passed his time in 
sailing toy boats on the Newstead lake, 
recalled early naval experiences by mimic 
combats between warships and forts of 
his own constructing, and fell finally like 
some country Tiberius into the gloomy 
decrepitude ,of a savage old age. The 
family skeleton had probably begun to 
touch him on the shoulder and remind 
him of the curse of his race. ‘That he 
suffered in conscience over having caused 
the death of Mr. Chaworth is not within 
the bounds of reasonable Christian hope. 
His conscience had reached the ossified 
condition necessary to successful crime, 
long before the fatality at the “ Star and 
Garter”; and I know that he went the 
grand tour after the event and prided 
himself on the tragic issue. One finishing 
touch will suffice. Byron told the Lords 
in his defence “‘ That he should ever reflect 
upon that unlucky thrust which mortally 
wounded Mr. Chaworth with the utmost 
regret.” 

But the sword with which that mortal 
wound was given hung in Byron's bed-room 
at Newstead to the day of his death ! 


AND THE MOON. 


By ALROY PARDON. 


VER purple seas of sunset, where the waves fall rhythmically, 
Over iridescent hills, where fir woods climb, 
Travelling in forgotten pathways, I have found a pleasant valley, 
Past the twilight, in the continents of time. 


Wander with me up the mountains when the bosomed valley quivers 
In the flashes of the brazen-hatted sun ; 

Walk with me among the meadows, dream with me beside the rivers, 
Dream with me where silent rivers gently run. 


Wait till night, and we shall see them, how from every cave and hollow 
Come the Dryads who had fled the gorgeous noon ; 

Wanton fauns come hurrying after; through the trees the Dryads follow ; 
Here and there a white limb glitters in the moon. 
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THE ART OF COTTAGE AND 
CASTLE. 


By LILLIE C. HOSIE. 


INERVA’S wrath at the pre- 
M sumption of the daughter of 
Idmon in challenging her to a 

duel in needlecraft does not seem so 
exaggerated when we reflect that much 
more modern history furnishes proofs 
that those apparently innocent trifles, 
a needle and a reel of thread, have, when 
deftly manipulated, upset the equilibrium 
of civic magistrates, caused monarchs to 





LACE BORDERINGS FROM BUCKS, 


revel in the beauty of fabrics fashioned 
with such material, and led nobles to 
gamble away huge sums of money for 
the sake of possessing exquisite examples 
of needlework. 

In the days of the world’s earliest 
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history, elaborate needlework was deemed 
sO precious that it was held sacred to 
the priesthood. Later, when the popu- 
lace wished to specially honour a victor 
returning from the battlefield, it pre- 
sented him with jewelled embroideries. 
Long before the epoch when the capital 
of the Czsars earned for itself the 
designation of “hated and Imperial 
Rome” the Kings of Rome had vest- 
ments of purple and fine linen, the 
latter richly wrought in open work and 
fringed entirely with the needle by their 
queens and other patrician ladies. 
Through many evolutions the craft made 
its way in Italy and found an abiding 


EXAMPLESSOF BUCKS LACE WORK. 
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home in Venice. In Venice there was 
every stimulus to brilliancy and fertility 
of design coupled with reproductions of 
antiques, the originals of which had 
adorned palaces in the Far East. This 
was at the period when the “Floating 
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in that the manufacture of lace passed 
largely into their hands. 

Lace-making is a fine art as truly as 
chiselling form and human emotions 
out of hard marble, or portraying with 
brush and paints the wonderful variety 
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City” was a name to conjure with in 
Oriental commerce. 

In troublous times, when men went 
forth to war, the women in their convents 
or havens of refuge, or in the lonely 
vigils of their home life in castle and 
manor, kept this fine art from dying out. 
And when the religious houses fell before 
the rigours of the law, or the cupidity of 
monarchs, the laity reaped an advantage 


of nature’s moods. Yet its working 
materials are so simple, we might almost 
say crude, that for any adequate ex- 
planation of its most beautiful forms we 
must apply that well-known answer of 
the irate Opie when daringly asked what 
he mixed his colours with. “ With brains, 
sir,” was the sarcastic retort, and surely 
it is with brains, the luxuriance of the 
imagination, that women model the rose 
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SPECIMEN OF SPIDER LACE. 


and other fair flowers with merely needle 
SO ex- 
quisitely that we might apply to them 
Shelley’s lines upon his garden— 


i and thread, model them too 


and again— 
‘‘The narcissi, the fairest among 
them all, 

Gazed on their eyes in the stream’s 

recess 

Till they died of their own dear 

loveliness.”’ 

It was while waiting to learn 
the decision of the judges in 
King Henry VIII.’s divorce suit 
that Queen Katherine passed a 
goodly part of her time in 
instructing women and children 
in Buckinghamshire in the art 
of lace-making. It is curious 
that Katherine of Arragon 
should thus have introduced 
an industry into Bucks which 
should so benefit her husband’s 
subjects that even down to the 
present day “ Katherine Day’ 
is kept as the laceworkers’ 
special festival in remembrance 
of that royal lady’s kindness as 
patroness and preceptress of the 
industry, while she herself was 
doomed to suffer loss of dignity. 
“ Katherine Day” therefore, the 
25th of November, is a merry- 
making day among the lace- 
workers of Buckinghamshire. 

Queen Elizabeth set the 
fashion for lace handkerchiefs, 
while lace ruffles and flounces 
were a considerable item in 
her wardrobe expenditure. This 





‘* All rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime,” 
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royal example was followed not only by 
the ladies of ton, but by the gay and 
chivalrous of the manhood of the reign. 
And, just to emphasise how luxurious 
fashions bring in their train accessories 
which develop into useful industries, it 
was during this monarch’s rule that 
starch was first used to stiffen laces, 
The introduction was made by an enter- 
prising Dutchwoman, who must have been 
endowed with unusual courage, for the 
masses called her starch “ devil’s broth.” 

Change of fashion caused the Bucks 
lace industry to languish at various 
times; but always a royalty or some 
influential person stepped in to save 
the industry from extinction. Cowper 
once saved it in perilous days by hi 
eloquent appeal to the State, and more 
than once foreign refugees have given 
it an impetus when most needed. A 





THREE DESIGNS OF LACE INSERTION BY LACE 
WORKERS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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HANDKERCHIEF SQUARE WORKED IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


notable instance was at the fag end 
of the eighteenth century, when the 
Huguenots were expelled from France 
and many of them settled in Bucks, 
where their skill improved the existing 
home patterns, inspired new ideas, and as 
a consequence improved the commercial 
aspect of the work. 

In this the early dawn of the twentieth 
century, the Buckinghamshire lace in- 
dustry has received much encouragement 
from Queen Alexandra, who has not 
only been most liberal in her purchases 
from Miss Burrowes, but has graciously 
sent to the workers her appreciation of 
their exquisite products. The Princess 
Victoria is another generous buyer of 
Bucks laces, and the late'Queen’ Victoria 


had innumerable specimens of Bucks lace 
in her priceless collection of English and 
foreign laces. 

It is a mistake to imagine now that 
English laces are less filmy than those of 
France, for the Bucks workers fabricate 
pillow laces of such soft quality that a 
connoisseur could not possibly distinguish 
them from their sisters’ productions in 
France and Flanders. Pillow-made laces 
are much softer than needle-made laces, 
as they are not restricted by the ground 
mesh, or réseau. 

The réseau of real Bucks lace, as 
seen in the accompanying illustrations, 
is beautifully clear and tenuous, and in 
its transparency equals the vrai réseau 
of Lille. The design is wrought in one 
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piece on the pillow, and while reproduc- 
tions from the antique. are faithfully 
worked, original toiles resolve themselves 
into snowy pictures of such surpassing 
splendour and incomparable elegance 
that it is no marvel the industry is 
appreciated by lovers of dainty luxuries. 
In the most fragile laces—the coarse 
laces are called torchon, guipure, yak, 
etc.—the finished product resembles the 
most delicate silver tissue rather than 
the manipulation of needle and thread, 
and is made in lengths for borderings, 
insertions, flouncings, sleeves, tabliers, 
and other shapes which the caprice of 
fashion suggests. Reproductions from 
the antique are occasionally worked on 
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Among the revivals in lace this year 
are the shawls worn by our great-grand- 
mothers, the same long graceful scarves 
which these ladies affected, and the be- 
witching little baby caps which went 
out of vogue about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The lace for the tiny 
frills for these caps is transparent, filmy, 
and very slightly powdered with small 
square dots. So far as the twentieth 
century has gone it has been generally 
designated the Children’s Century ; conse- 
quently, as nicety in dress is assured for 
the little people, these lovely little caps, 
which are veritable works of art, are 
now worn by the darlings of fashionable 
mothers and also by the cherubs of those 





DESIGN FOR SCARF END. 


The Buckinghamshire Lace Industry. 


special grounds in Bucks, though the 
favourite work is the reproduction of 
Lille and Mechlin laces. Mechlin lace 
is very expensive, and may be readily 
known by its extreme delicacy of texture, 
its dots, sprigs, and looped edge, and the 
véseau, which is hexagonal in shape. 

It will be observed that all the laces 
illustrated on these pages have the outer 
edge scalloped or finished off with picots, 
and the inner edge neatly ornamented, 
but in a less elaborate style. This atten- 
tion to minutie of detail effectually 
prevents the lace from ravelling. The 
rose without a stem or foliage, or with 
both these attendants, as well as rose- 
buds growing in the reverse way from 
that which nature asserts, were original 
and popular designs, and still maintain 
their sway in the fashioning of Bucks 
laces, 


mothers who are known as dwelling 
among their own people. 

The twistings and plaitings, which are 
avery distinguishing feature of thoroughly 
useful Bucks lace, are seen to advantage 
in the couple of illustrations marked 
lace borderings. These are well-known 
as Trolly laces, on account of the thick- 
ness or cordlike threading of the outlined 
design, and the name is a corruption of 
old Trolle Kant. The sketch showing 
lace underlined as stocking fronts might 
as fitly describe blouse motifs. And as 
lace in its career plays many parts, these 
would not be at all inappropriate for 
gown, bodice, or silk slip. In the short 
strip of lace pictured a capital design of 
spider lace is seen in the tracery, and the 
mode is more intricately wrought in 
the open work fillings in the trio of 
insertions, These quaint patterns are 
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reminiscent of the muslin frocks of the 
early and mid-Victorian reign. 

The mouchoiy border is pictorially 
lovely, and inspection of the original 
would make the onlooker wonder if 
some magic charm had not entered into 
its weaving, for as the design expanded 
under the nimble fingers of the lace- 
worker it must have dominated her 
imagery. The final sketch—the scarf- 
end—simulates a bit of snowy carving 
and delicate pencilling. 

These are only a few of the specimens 
of present day Bucks lace; but Miss M. 
Burrowes, Moreton Manor House, Buck- 
inghamshire, is delighted to send boxes 
of specimen laces on approval. Royal 
and patrician ladies often ask to have 
these boxes sent in good time to select 
their Christmas presents, and Miss 


Burrowes is ever very grateful for requests 
for these boxes, as orders always follow, 
and she is enabled to give continuous 
work to the lacemakers, whom she pays 
directly their work is sent in to her, so 
that they are spared the uncertainty 
of irregular payment. Miss Burrowes’ 
energy has enlisted the co-operation of 
other county ladies, and the Bucks lace 
industry now employs toilers of gentle 
and humble birth in making up hand- 
some tea-cloths, bed-spreads, Duchesse 
toilet covers, kerchiefs, . frocks, collars, 
d’oyleys, and such-like accessories of the 
household and toilette. As these are 
trimmed with Bucks laces, this recent 
venture assists their sale and benefits all 
sets of the workers. Hence in various 
ways the Bucks lace industry adheres to 
the kindly, lovely customs of other days. 





LOVE’S PATHWAY. 


By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY. 


T led by Spanish oaks to a retreat 
Where daffodil kissed daffodil, 
Where blue-bells bowed their drooping heads to greet 
The shy veronica, until 
You came. 


It was a pathway strewn with every flower 
Of happiness and sweet content, 
A woodland paradise in that glad hour 
Which taught me, by your head so lowly bent, 
Your love. 


The autumn comes and covers it with gold, 
And acorns patter on. the ground ; 

The sad leaves flutter into leafless mould, 
The sweetness of the world around 


Has gone, 
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HOSE who know the warp and woof 
of a Drury Lane autumn melodrama 
may well have wondered how Mr. 

Arthur Collins and Mr, Hall Caine would 
reweave “ The Prodigal Son” into the 
flaming texture of thrills and throes that 
must be spread before a Drury Lane 
audience to satisfy it. The best way to 
answer that wonder is to go to see the 
accomplishment—superfluous advice, for 
all London will go without urging. 
And assuredly the reweaving is fear- 
fully and wonderfully done, done with 
splendour, | admit, with quite startling 
effects of realism, with a lavishness as 
prodigal as it is prudent. But the 
drama? Well, nobody cares greatly to 
see a simple-bodied play in a Drury 
Lane melodrama, which exists for other 
ends. Neither stage, nor auditorium, nor 
atmosphere is suited to a gentle comedy 
of manners or a consistently dramatic 
study of character. It is too vast, too 
expansive ; the frame requires a picture 
of heroic proportion and vivid colouring 
—half-tones are lost. Now, in spite of a 
good deal of flamboyant sentiment and 
much extreme improbability in the 
written story of “A Prodigal Son,” it 
isa novelof character. Oscar’s alienation 
from his wife under the influence of 
Helga’s sympathy with his artistic nature 
is a thing of growth, of gradual develop- 
ment, and in the novel is made convincing 
because the novelist’s method is duly 
proportioned to the exigeant portrayal of 
character. But in the play we pass 
without an interlude (save the entr’acte) 
from the marriage of Oscar and Thora 
to the complete obsession of Oscar and 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 
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his thraldom to Helga, and if we were 
dealing with the play strictly as a work 
of art, we could not pass this large draft 
upon the imagination without a protest. 
This example must serve as an illustration 
of the sacrifices which have to be made 
to fit the picture into the Drury Lane 
frame. We must have a story ; we must 
have plot ; we must have character ; but, 
above all, we must have vivid pictures. 
There is the canvas, and at all costs it 
must be filled, and the effects must be 
broad and brilliant. Now, the novel 
suggests the environment, and it has 
been the business of Mr. Arthur Collins 
to translate the suggestion into fact, and 
since but one scene in the story lends 
itself to great spectacular effect, this has 
been supplemented with a series of 
splendid tableaux, and so Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novel has burgeoned into a spec- 
tacle of melodramatic breadth. Mr. 
Hall Caine has seen fit, in the guise of 
an interview, to present some apology 
for the dramatic excrescences upon the 
novel, but I suspect these have not been 
made without consulting him. 

I venture to think, then, that the 
tableaux, rather than the play itself— 
the actual dramatic movement — will 
make the fortune of ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.” 
The mountain pass, with its real sheep 
and dogs, the wonderful vista in one of 
the concluding pictures, with the pathetic 
figure of the solitary Oscar—these all the 
world will flock to see or want to see. 
Next to these comes the gorgeous setting 
of the Monte Carlo casino in the third 
act, dazzling with light and gold and 
polished glass and sumptuous furnishings, 
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sparkling with the gay life of revellers 
in bal masque costumes. Just as perfect 
in its so much quieter key is the Inn 
Farm in Acts I. and IV. and the more 
ornate interior of the Government House 
in Act II. To my mind, the Inn Farm 
is one of the most effective settings we 
have ever seen on the London stage. Its 
homely realism, though I know nothing 
of Icelandic interiors, has a convincing 
air of truthfulness. It affords just the 
needed contrast tothe gorgeous spectacles, 
and makes a sympathetic background to 
the rugged characters and moving in- 
tensity of the domestic tragedy within 
its walls. The two scenes that have 
their action in the Inn Farm are real 
drama, pulsating with life and emotion. 
Here the stern renunciation, the half- 
barbaric iove and hate of Magnus, have 
their fitting environment. Here the un- 
compromising sternness of the factor, 
Oscar Neilsen, the sturdy honesty of 
Stephen, the homely simplicity of Anna, 
the pungent humour of the factor’s sister, 
have their natural abiding place, and one 
reflects regretfully upon the lost oppor- 
tunity of seeing the drama unrolled to 
its legitimate end in an atmosphere 
equally true to human life and destiny. 
But outside the Inn Farm all is fantasy 
and fiction; everything is sacrificed to 
spectacle and the sensational elements of 
the story. It is all detached episode, and 
if one did not know the story, the draft 
on the imagination to supply the links 
would be cruel. At the end of the first 
act we have Oscar accepting his brother’s 
sacrifice and departing with Thora for 
the honeymoon, full of a lover’s rapt 
devotion to the beloved. At the begin- 
ning of the second act Thora and Oscar 
are home again, and with them Helga, 
Oscar so fully under the thraldom of 
Helga that he brings death to his young 
wife and ruin on all his family. It is 
too precipitate, too unreal, too discon- 
certing. Then, again, in the Monte Carlo 
scene, the story advances in a series of 
breathless spasms, very appropriate no 
doubt to the vacillating temperament of 
the hero, but quite fatal to continuity of 
dramatic interest. In the last act we 
return to some semblance of sanity, 
though it goes without saying that a 
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lapse of sixteen years between the first 
and final acts of a drama gives too violent 
a wrench to the unity of time. But at 
least we get back to the simple dramatic 
motive, the return of the prodigal. He 
brings the fatted calf with him, restores 
the fortunes of the family when at their 
lowest ebb, and goes back alone to the 
world that has treated him better than 
he deserves. 

Mr. Alexander’s Oscar is neither young 
enough in the first act nor old enough in 
We miss a certain light-hearted 
buoyancy and recklessness of character 
we associate with Oscar in his youth. 
On the other hand, the Magnus of Mr. 
Frank Cooper is almost brutal in rugged 
directness of judgment and of action. 
Mrs. John Wood's irrepressible gaiety of 
spirit and distinction of manner is exactly 
suited by the worldly-wise and epigram- 
matic Margret Neilsen. Miss Nancy 
Price, though she looks the unsympathetic 
part of Helga and plays it with fervour, 
seems to feel the handicap under which 
the part suffers through its incomplete 
and unimpressive development. The 
double characters of Thora and Elin are 
taken by Miss Lily Hall Caine, who 
would be quite equal to the task but for 
a certain air of self-consciousness. But, 
again and finally, let it be said that, 
however this dramatisation of “The 
Prodigal Son” may come short of 
excellence as a dramatic entity, as a 
spectacle on a dramatic foundation it 
will claim and receive its full measure 
of patronage. 

The versatility of Mr. C. M. S. 
McLellan, the American dramatist, is 
of Transatlantic impressiveness. It be- 
longs to that social order of merit in 
which adaptability is a matter of birth- 
right rather than education or hard ne- 
cessity or mere fickleness. Mr. McLellan 
has succeeded, or at least proved accept- 
able, in so many lines of dramatic work 
that it is clear he has a genius for the 
art. After “Leah Kleschna,” however, 
it is a descent to “On the Love Path,” 
with which Mr. Frederick Harrison 


opened the season at the Haymarket. 
“Leah Kleschna” has good red blood in 
its veins, breath in its lungs, an eye to 
see and a heart to feel; “On the Love 
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Path” is most agreeable persiflage, 
shows a consummate mastery of stage- 
craft and a happy knack of telling a 
story dramatically, but one is inclined 
to ask whether the story is worth the 
taking so much trouble to tell. It is 
worth it, of course, since it is vastly 
entertaining in the telling, but that is 
the only reason—the only excuse for its 
being is the manner of its being. In the 
first place the personages of the play are 
rather poor human stuff. The young 
man in the erotic stage of youth, falling 
in and out of love with the advent of 
each new pretty face is a very old and 
laughable, but not impressivessSériend. 
The millionaire meat packer of ago, 
father of attractive daughters, $g.also 
quite a familiar acquaintance ;* but a 
man who has “ candied * £ niillion ‘cattle, 
who is so sensitive'to-that fact that his 
dreams become haunted by purple night- 
cows (not night-mares—let us be explicit) 
whose mental poise is restored by dis- 
covering the metaphysical dogma that 
external objects have no real existence, 
and, therefore, a cow is not a cow but 
simply a state of consciousness—such a 
man, I say, is no longer real but a mere 
mental, and ridiculous, abstraction. If 
we turn to the daughters, one is presented 
to us in no other light than as a rescuer 
of drowning men, and the other has 
married and divorced as contemptible a 
scamp as could be found in real or 
mimic life. All these types are just 
possible, it may be, but the concatenation 
creates that atmosphere of unreality that 
one breathes in a visit to an asylum. 
The truth is that “On the Love Path” is 
not a comedy but a farce with a melo- 
dramatic episode, and the conjunction is 
somewhat bewildering and distressing. 
But this said, it must be admitted that, 
so dexterously has the author handled 
his situations and so admirably is the 
play acted, “On the Love Path” is most 
diverting, if one but keeps the criti- 
cal faculty hoodwinked. Peter Con- 
canner is at an English watering-place 
with his two daughters, Charityand Mary, 
and a companion of his daughters, Norah. 
Arthur Taunton, heir apparent to an 
earldom, falls in love with each of the 
three ladies in succession; but he has 


also been in love several times before, and 
one of those “ befores” is haunting him 
now with a threat of a breach-of-promise 
action. As Charity is the last of the 
three girls he meets, his affection for her 
remains solid—at least through the play, 
though we are naturally sceptical about 
what may happen later. However, 
Charity is a very experienced young 
woman ; she has a “ past,” which is not 
to her discredit except so far as inability 
to distinguish a scamp from a gentleman 
may discredit a lady’s judgment. She 
would understand, it is very evident, 
how to regulate Taunton’s erotic vagaries 
if she once took control, and we wish she 
might for his sake. But there is that 
threatened breach-of-promise case! So 
far we are sailing on a smiling sea in a 
crisp breezy blow ; but with disconcerting 
suddenness the breeze drops—inky clouds 
blot out the sun and ‘Ominous thunder 
rolls in the distance, in the midst of which 
the villain appears, one Thrayle, reputed 
father of Miss Thrayle, the jilted, and 
ten thousand pounds is the price of 
silence. And of course Thrayle is not 
Thrayie, but the divorced husband of 
Charity, a swindler, and—Tableau! 
O yes, the ripest sort of melodrama, for, 
of course, Charity confronts him, shows 
him up, makes it clear there is no “ Miss 
Thrayle” whatever, and that the whole 
claim is a blackmailing dodge. The 
lightning does not strike (though one 
cannot help wishing Taunton had some 
of the wages of an idiot); the clouds 
vanish as swiftly as they came, and the 
sharp breeze springs up once more and 
carries us all safely into port with 
marriage bells ringing or about to ring 
for a triple wedding. 

“A Privy Council,” a little one-act 
eomedy by Major W. P. Drury and Mr. 
Richard Pryce, is a brisk delineation of 
a supposed episode in the life of Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council. We all know that Mr. Pepys 
was not a saint and was not always 
solicitous for the happiness of Mrs. 
Pepys, and there is nothing impossible in 
his entertaining an actress and a couple 
of convivial comrades in his London 
house during his wife’s absence. The 
‘oke turns on her sudden return and Mr. 
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Pepy’s salvation through the adroitness 
of Mrs. Knipp, of the King’s Playhouse, 
who disguises herself as King Charles, 
and when Mrs. Pepys enters the dining 
room of the conspirators she finds herself, 
to her consternation, intruding on a 
“Privy Council” held by His Majesty 
in person. Triumph of Mr. Pepys! 
“And so to bed.” The little play is 
delightfully done by Mr. Sydney Valen- 
tine, Miss Alice Crawford, and others. 
“The Duffer” turned out not to be so 
great a duffer after all, and one is justified 
in hoping that the eventual triumph of 
Robert Iles, both in art and love, may be 
a presage of Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 
future triumph as a dramatic writer. For 
candour compels me to say that “ The 
Duffer” is not a consummate work of 
genius. The story lacks cohesion, con- 
centration, sharpness of definition. Three 
men are in love with Mary Hillier. One, 
Robert Iles, “ The Duffer,” proposes and 
is declined with thanks; nobody takes 
him seriously except himself. The second, 
Charles Chester, is about to offer himself, 
when the third, Paul Martin, Chester's 
intimate friend, induces Iles to make a 
communication to Chester which conveys 
the impression that Martin and Mary are 
already engaged to marry. Accordingly 
Chester leaves the field, though he had 
only to ask to be accepted, and two hearts 
are forlorn. Now, no subtlety of explana- 
tion can make this secret act of Paul 
Martin seem other than a caddish and 
cowardly thing to do, and consequently 
the net result of the first act is to rouse in 
us something akin to contermpt for a 
character who, as otherwise drawn, is 
clearly intended to appeal strongly to 
our sympathetic interest. The whole of 
the art colony in which the story is laid 
is devoted to Paul Martin. They believe 
in him, predict great achievement for 
him; he is an artist to his finger-tips, 
and they all love him. But he does this 
mean thing, and when, after he has driven 
away his friend Chester, he is himself 
rejected by Mary, he throws up his art 
and his ambition, vowing that all inspira- 
tion is gone. And we are expected to 
put it all down to the wayward artistic 
temperament, I presume. But whatever 
excuse may be urged for Paul’s wayward- 


ness and for this act of duplicity, Mr 

Henry Ainley, who played the part, has 
a hard struggle to make the character in 
any degree sympathetic. In another 
respect, too, he is at a disadvantage ; 
his is the one serious part in a comedy 
of very light motive. The incongruity is 
obvious and disconcerting, and, however 
skilfully the actor might steer through 
these troubled waters, it is inevitable 
that his performance should have an air 
of exaggeration and unreality. Of course 
Mr. Grossmith has written the play 
around his own character of “ Bobby” 
Iles, “‘ one of the best little chaps living 
if he wasn’t such a fool,” says one of his 
friends ;. but Bobby turns out to be some- 
thing of a hero, and that, also, is discon- 
certing. Through nearly three acts he 
muddles consistently ; his susceptible heart 
brings him to the feet of every engaging 
woman with whom he is thrown, and we 
come to regard him’ as fashioned solely 
for our amusement. Then, quite unexpec- 
tedly, he comes out as the cleverest artist 
of the group ; he restores a picture Martin 
has painted for the Academy medal and 
destroyed in a fit of pique because Mary 
Hillier would not marry him. That 
picture is awarded the medal while “ The 
Duffer’s” own picture holds second place. 
In a sense, to be sure, his own self-sacri- 
ficing interference was, from the view of 
self-interest, but another muddle, for it 
cost him the medal, but nevertheless that 
melodramatic moment when he seizes the 
brushes to restore Paul Martin’s painting 
effaces the “ Duffer” from the cast and 
substitutes a hero of melodrama, and we 
cannot adjust our point of vision so 
promptly. Doubtless humanity presents 
just these inconsistencies at times, but 
the dramatist ought to take his audience 
into his confidence earlier and not compel 
the auditor to readjust his conceptions at 
near the end of a play. Still, in spite of 
these dramatic defects in the play, Mr. 
Grossmith is a most diverting “ Duffer.” 
He plays the good-natured, susceptible, 
blundering “Bobby” to the life, his 
chagrins, his enthusiasms, his amiable 
self-effacements, his despairs and his 
raptures. Throughout the acting is 
admirable. Mr. Ainley comes as near 
success as is possible with such a part as 
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Paul Martin. Mr. W.'T. Lovell’s Charles 
Chester only just misses distinction, and 
Miss Beryl Faber presents a very charm- 
ing picture of Mary Hillier. But to Miss 
Gertrude Kingston as Lady Amelia must 
be given very high praise indeed. She 
quite lifts the 
play to the 
dignity of high 
comedy. Her 
touch is firm, 
assured, bril- 
liant, and surely 
the London 
Stage has con- 
stant need for 
so fine and cap- 
able an artist. 

The foreign 
invasion of the 
English stage | 
alluded to in 
the October 
number of this 
magazine has 
already begun. 
The Japanese, 
audacious as 
ever, are now in 
possession of the 
Savoy Theatre, 
where “ Hari- 
Kari,” an agres- 
sively typical 
play by a native 
writer, is being 
acted by Mr. 
Arayama’s com- 
pany, hailing 
from Tokyo. We 
may understand 
our allies politi- 
cally, but Idoubt 
whether we be- 
nighted Wester- 
ners will ever be able to understand them 
esthetically, so far as dramatic art is 
concerned. 

The action of “ Hari-Kari’’—a realistic 
melodrama, which paradoxically enough 
precedes “ What the Butler Saw,” on the 
stage of the Savoy—takes place in an 
enchanting corner of medieval Japan 
some eight hundred years ago, during 
the Samurai period. The play, however, 
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In ‘‘ Hari-Kari.".—Savoy THEATRE. 


is so essentially Japanese that it is some- 
what difficult to follow the various 
incidents of the story, with the excep- 
tion of the suicide of a servant, who 
fails in the attempt to rescue his master 
and in despair kills himself. 

The perform- 
ing of Hari- 
Kari is natu- 
rally the culmi- 
nating point in 
the drama, and it 
is executed with 
gruesome rea- 
lism. The actor, 
Mr. Myoshi, gives 
not only the 
actual impres- 
sion of thrusting 
the dagger into 
his stomach, but 
keeps it quiver- 
ing inthe wound, 
while the play 
of muscles on his 
neck and hands 
is so horrible in 
character, that 
the whole scene, 
as a critic ex- 
presses it, sug- 
gests a hospital 
rather than an 
evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Among other 
characteristic 
features of the 
play at the 
Savoy Theatre 
are a Japanese 
national dance, 
accompanied on 
the koto by 
the delightful 
mousme Miyako, a ju-jitsu scene, and a 
fencing bout. 

There is also a great deal of wild 
shrieking and gesticulating which must 
certainly have struck the audience as 
rather grotesque and ludicrous. 

On the other hand, the costumes are of 
singular beauty and richness. The ladies’ 
dresses especially present a dazzling 
appearance with the scarlet peonies and 











goldchrysanthemums standing out in such 
rich relief that one would think the 
flowers had been freshly plucked and 
placed there. 

“ Hari-Kari” is a mere sketch lasting 
only forty minutes. The play, being appa- 
rently made for exportation, is an excep- 
tion to the canons of Japanese theatrical 
art, for I understand that a serious drama, 
as staged in the land of the Rising Sun, 
runs at least for twelve hours. I don’t 
think, however, that our most enthusi- 
astic playgoers in London would carry 
their enthusiasm to the extent of endur- 
ing a full performance as a la mode in 
Tokyo. 

On the 28th of October the German 
Theatre will, according to promise at the 
time of writing, open its seventh season 
in London by the performance of “ Fami- 
lientag,” a new work by Gustave Kadel- 
burg. The repertoire includes amongst 
other pieces Goethe’s “ Egmont,” Schiller’s 
“Die Rauber,” Ibsen’s “ Romersholm,” and 
lighter comedies such as ‘Der Frosch- 
kénig” and “Das Erbe.” The latter play, 
by Felix Philippi, is of especial interest, 
being a skit on the historic quarrel 
between William II. and Bismarck. No 
names are mentioned in the course of 
the comedy, the author being anxious to 
avoid the unwelccme interference of 
the Censor, but the real meaning of 
the work will be easily apparent and 
probably prove a relish to a London 
audience. 

Another attraction in the repertoire is 
the announcement of the production, for 
the first time in England, of “ Aschen- 
brédel,” a German Cinderella, which will 
be cast and mounted just as the play is 
in the Fatherland. I understand that the 
German Cinderellas strike a more homely 
note and are expressive of sweeter poetic 
feeling than English performances of a 
similar character.. The characters in the 
play live in an atmosphere of fantasy and 
drollery, but they never degenerate into 
vulgar buffoonery. 

‘** Aschenbrédel ” is, of course, intended 
for children, but it will doubtless prove an 
attraction to the general publicin London, 
who wish to know the difference between 
a German and an English pantomime. 

For a people gifted with a morbid 
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repugnance to any outward show of 
emotion, we have an amazing fondness 
for dramatic appeals to our simplest and 
most elemental feelings. Hence “ Dr. 
Wake’s Patient” at the Adelphi Theatre 
holds an audience quite enthralled with 
the development of as homely a tale of 
young love suffering and triumphant as 
Henry J. Byron used to give us, and of 
which, apparently, we never tire. It is 
the old, old story. The daughter of a 
noble house, the son of a rustic; the 
conflict of class ideas, the victory of love 
over tradition. Set the pieces as you 
will, vary the environment as you please; 
no matter what our Conservative or 
Liberal prejudices may be, we follow 
the fortunes of our hero and heroine 
with a breathless hope of a happy ending, 
and with no less poignant a suspense, 
though we are perfectly assured all the 
while that we are-not to be harrowed 
to the very end. Thus much understood 
as the texture of “ Dr. Wake’s Patient,” 
it is to be said that Mr. Gayer Mackay 
and Mr. Robert Ord have dressed the tale 
in new garb and adorned it with many 


touches of humour and pathos. The - 


sturdy, rough old Devonshire farmer and 
his wife, whose son becomes the famous 
London physician, make a sufficient foil 
to the Earl and Countess of St. Olbyn, 
whose daughter becomes Dr. Wake’s 
patient, and eventually, after much 
tribulation, his wife-to-be. Of course, 
it is through the parental instinct that 
the authors bring about the happy 
dénouement. The aristocratic pair could 
accept the distinguished Harley Street 
son-in-law, but revolt at the father and 
mother of homely and plebeian ways ; but 
when the rustic couple show the higher 
merit and offer to efface themselves for 
their son’s sake, what in the name of 
“noblesse oblige” can nobility do but 
come up to the scratch with a smiling 
countenance? And thus the fine old 
British aristocracy sensibly enriches its 
blood with the redder corpuscles that 
flow in the veins of the son of the soil, 
and we all go home happy in the thought 
that we have assisted in foiling absurd 
class prejudices, while all the time quite 
resolved that oursons and daughters shall 
not marry beneath them if we can help it. 
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[ Phil Trevor, a Captain of Horse in the Royal Army during the Civil Wars, being ordered to capture 
a message from the Parliament to Lord Fairfax, relates his adventures therein. In the four 
preceding episodes he has told how two fair ladies played a trick upon him; how, by a clever 
ruse, he got possession of the message, was caught, but rescued by Lady Isabel ; how the message 
again passed to the Parliamentary Force, and was a second time captured by Trevor, and how 
thereafter it mysteriously disappeared from Phil's pocket. | 


V. 
FOOL’S LUCK. 


6é ARK ye, captains both,” began 

Trevor afresh, plunging straight 

into the tale of the new develop- 
ment. “I looked my Lady Margaret 
most narrowly in the deep blue of her 
wonderful eyes, but yet, beshrew me if I 
could swear i’ my heart that she was the 
one that had played the rascally trick on 
me. 

“ For one thing she seemed to take no 
share i’ the laugh against me. Nay, she 
seemed to ha’ more than a little disdain 
o’ the rest as they stood grinning round. 
I still held out the box i’ my hand to- 
wards her, the Knave of Spades still 
grinning up at me out of it. But she 
took no heed to that. She kept her eyes 
on my eyes, as though she were trying to 
fathom me, what manner of man I was. 
And that resentfulness was still in her 
manner, as though she were angry with 
herself and detested me for causing it. 

“Comrades, hark ye further. As I 
stood there and looked at her I seemed 
to see afresh all the goodly beauty of her, 
from the fair hair of her head, that shone 
like burnished gold in that dark wains- 


coted hall, to the scornful arch o’ the 
foot that peeped out from beneath her 
petticoat, the shapeliest foot that ever 
upheld a woman in this green, rare old 
world. 

“Then my eye, full o’ that sweet pic- 
ture, travelled the floor from that dainty 
foot of hers to come back and look myself 
up from toe to chest in tolerant smile at 
mine own self. And, behoid you, sirs, 
there on the floor, not a pace from mine 
own foot, what should be lying but a 
lady's glove, a riding glove, stitched with 
silken broidery, and lying all so inno- 
cently just under the foot rail o’ the 
table ! 

“| knew that glove. I had let my eye 
lie on it more than once yesterday, as it 
covered a certain fair hand—it was sweet 
Isabel’s. The Knave of Spades in his 
box was still in my left hand as I stooped 
and picked up the glove. With a good, 
slow smile I held both box and glove out 
in front of me, one in each hand. Then 
I bowed. ‘Did your sweet cousin, 
madam, come to shake hands with me 
for yesterday, and I, rude churl, remain 
asleep?’ 

“*She did not!’ returned Margaret 
sharply. ‘She turned her head away and 
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passed on, as if she hated the very sight 
of you.’ But there my lady stopped for 
a minute, and her eyes went up and down, 
from the glove in my hand to my eyes 
and back again. And lastly she fixed 
her eyes on mine again, her next words 
coming slowly. ‘I took her straight up 
to my own chamber, and she hath been 
there ever since. She is there now, asleep.’ 

“« Then, in her distaste of me, she flung 
her glove at me in passing, and I was too 
poor in courtesy to wake, but snored on 
like any pig?’ I asked the question 
smilingly, losing nothing of the changes 
in her face. 

“For a moment her eyes were on the 
glove again, as if she spoke to it when 
she began: ‘She hates you furiously. 
When she saw you sleeping with your 
head on the table she could not help 
breaking out: “There!” she said, 
“there’s the one that brought all the 
trouble! Oh, how I hate him! and how 
I hate myself for loosing him from 
prison! "’ 

“Then my Lady Margaret stopped and 
pondered me for a breath before she 
added, ‘But she threw no glove at you. 
She hates you too truly for childish petu- 
lance. Nay, I do not send for her to 
enjoy your discomfiture, for even that 
would be not enough.’ 

“T shook my head. ‘Madam; madam, 
you are too late for that. She hath 
enjoyed my discomfiture before any of us. 
She laughed at it when she took the 
message from this box and left this Knave 
of Spades in its place. And if you go up 
now to your chamber you will find she is 
gone. She’ll be far enough by now. She 
is not one to waste time. She was in 
such haste that when she came to mount 
and ride she did not even turn back to 
look for the glove that was missing, the 
glove she dropped here. She hath been 
too clever for us all. And what a pretty 
tale she tickled you with about dragoons 
from Barlington, and her fright and flight 
to you. By this glove she must be laugh- 
ing at that, too.’ 

“T let the smile on my face stretch into 
a ribald grin, that it might sting rare 
Margaret into going straightway to her 
chamber to see if her cousin were there 
in truth or not. I knew that would be 
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the only way of finding out what I 
wanted to know so desperately. 
“The throw won. My fair lady’s face 


. froze into ice at the thought that she had 


been tricked. She said no more but the 
one word, ‘Come,’ and away she led me 
out of the hall and up the stair. Believe 
me, captains, | went out witha strut from 
before my old lord and all his foolish- 
looking council. It seemed to be dawn- 
ing upon them that Rupert might ask 
them how they had let the enemy ride 
into their garrison, and so cheaply steal 
the results of so much good work, 

“Up the stair, then, I followed fair 
Margaret, till in the end we came to a 
broad gallery that looked south-east to- 
wards Barlington. A few steps along it 
we went, and then at a great window my 
lady left me standing, while she stepped 
away into her chamber. 

“While she was‘gone I let my eye rove 
out of the window, for already my mind 
was ranging for some plan of chasing after 
Mistress Isabel to get the message back. 
Then all in a breath my eye fixed itself, 
and I was staring out like a graven 
image. 

“Fair Margaret came to me with swift 
feet, crying out, ‘You are right! She is 
gone!’ But I only pointed out of the 
window. ‘Look, madam,’ said I with a 
hard grin. ‘She is gone, but something 
else is coming in her place. Now you 
shall discover what your pretty garrison 
is worth. See yonder dust! ‘That is the 
dust of a great host of godly Horse, 
coming to capture Slainingham. All 
Barlington garrison must be yonder. Call 
your men to arms at once. 

“White she went as she stared at the 
dust, but I had no time to waste. Down 
the stair I flew. In the hall the old lord 
and his council were stillagog over that 
Knave of Spades, like so many jackdaws 
on a pig trough. ‘Beat to quarters! 
Rouse your men! The Roundheads are 
upon you,’ I cried to them. 

“ Wharton, good man, flew out o’ the 
door. ‘I'll get the troop to horse!’ he 
shouted as he went, but only one of all 
them in the hall beside me spoke. That 
one was Ensor, Captain Ensor, Mistress 
Margaret’s poodle-dog of an officer. He 
laughed, with a sneer in the laugh. 
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‘That is one way of covering your 
discomfiture, Sir Captain,’ jibed he. 

“There was no time to waste on that 
fool. I turned to old Beleyme. ‘ The 
enemy are upon you! Ye have bare time 
to get your men to their stations if you 
mean to fight! Swift! Ye need be 
swift if you mean to do any work this 
day for His Majesty.’ And with that out 
I flew after my lieutenant. 

“ There’s the worth of your veteran 
men! My troop had little love for the 
idle fools of the garrison. They were 
lying apart in their own lines, all handy. 
Wharton had flown to the trumpeter, 
but the men had caught the word from 
his mouth before the trumpet could give 
the order. In three minutes they were 
saddled. In five they were drawn up in 
line on the lawn, swords out, reins ready, 
and I at their head. 

“The Roundheads rode in haste. As 
I lifted in my stirrups and looked their 
way, Zwounds, captains! they seemed to 
pour out o’ the lanes and on to the open 
waste like hounds out of a thicket for 
eagerness, and like bees from a hive for 
number. It seemed they thought they 
should catch the place unawares, and 
take it without a blow struck if they but 
hasted. 

“Troop on troop the lanes disgorged 
them, and without time to take order 
they crowded on for the narrow neck of 
land where a wall and gate should ha’ 
been. I looked to my men behind me, 
right and left along their faces, to see 
what their look was like before I gave 
the word. But there again is the worth 
of your good veteran men. They, too, 
had seen the sun on steel cap and steel 
cgat, even as I had. They saw the 
blades out and the horses at the trot. 
They were as ready as I. I did but lift 
my hand and they were moving after me 
at a short canter and in clean line. 

“Suddenly the Roundheads seemed 
to be aware of us, as if that were the 
first they had seen of us. Just for a 
stride or two they drew down almost as 
if they would halt. But, nay, they too 
had captains. They knew that it was 
too late to change their plans. If they 
turned aside now | should catch them in 
flank and roll them up. Up went their 
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leader’s blade i’ the sunlight; out rang 
the trumpets and a hundred voices blaring 
the charge ; on came the mass of them 
like a bursting lake of light ! 

“| never shouted ‘charge’ to mine. 
Every man was red hot iron, every horse 
was mad and foaming as they took the 
bits and stretched out level after me. 
Gad! the troop was never such a troop 
as then. It was one blade, one man, one 
horse! It was a wave, a moving cliff, a 
wall, meeting the foremost troop of the 
Roundhead Horse just i’ the narrow 
space, 

“Ah, sirs! that minute, when my good 
lads struck the front of that steel-coated 
Horse, and rode, not through, but over 
it! Ho! their front troop went down 
flat like a board, and on behind it we 
struck the second and piled it back on 
the third, crowding all still back, so that 
their whole column was checked. 

“ Then I pulled my lads up and brought 
them back, and ranked them for a fresh 
charge. For, gentlemen, the prick-ear 
captains were sorting their troops for 
another stroke. They were the right 
good stubborn blood that meant to win. 
They would come again. I sent Wharton 
roaring back to the house to bring up a 
company of pikes and another of muskets, 
to hold the ground we had kept. Then 
—no sooner—I had time to cast an eye 
at the dead and wounded ; and Beelzebub! 
I surprised a quarrel, as hot there on the 
ground as ours had been i’ the saddle a 
minute ago. 

“But not Cavalier and Roundhead 
an’ it please ye. Ho! this time it was 
Roundhead and Roundhead. For there 
lay young Hardacre, the messenger, no 
other, his leg fast under his dead horse, 
and just beside him was a grim-faced 
colonel, holding his bleeding thigh with 
both hands as he lay and writhed, yet 
keeping his eyes, red with wrath, on 
young Hardacre, as he rolled out the 
good Old Testament damnations upon 
him. Trust me, your sourest seeming 
Roundhead is good old Adam’s son, an’ 
you but go deep enough. 

“Over all the din his words came 
roaring out. ‘Thou wearer of Baby- 
lonish garments! what sayest thou now 
of this Jezebel of Landon House? This 
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is the place that had emptied itself of its 
garrison, is it? This is the place that 
lay naked of defenders, is it ?>—Whose 
horsemen had gone to Didlington, and 
whose footinen were taking spoil in the 
streets of Little Weeby? What sayest 
thou now, when the Lord’s chosen lie 
like trampled corn about thee before the 
gates of the Philistines? Answer!’ 

“And the good blazing rage of the 
old colonel in his godly wrath daunted 
the lad as he lay. Yea, he answered to 
the roaring like a lamb, defending him- 
self hastily. ‘Sir, I can but say again 
that when I rode back in the dawn to 
look for what had been stolen from me, 
I called again at Landon, to see if Mistress 
Isabel had not made a mistake and given 
me the wrong paper. But she said no; 
the one she gave me had the seal on. 
And then the party of dragoons came 
from Barlington, and she bolted the doors 
and prepared to fly, by some secret 
passage, for Slainingham, where I knew, 
from the servants, this Captain Trevor 
was gone. So | took the chance and 
gave her serving man a gold piece, and 
promised him another—and more—if he 
would keep his eyes open and send me 
word at once whether Trevor were here, 
and what strength the place had if we 
should attack it. You yourself heard the 
report he sent. You examined the man 
he sent it by. You decided to attempt 
the place. This is your own doing.’ 

“Captains, that was enough for me, 
and I had not time to hear more. The 
enemy were bustling about for a new 
attack. They could not charge over 
the men and horses lying on the ground, 
but neither could I. They could, how- 
ever, dismount four lines of dragoons 
to send them in on foot—and they were 
doing it. 

“ Back I spurred to the house, where all 
was in a roar, every mimping officer 
shouting forty things, and every pikeman 
and musketeer bellowing to his fellow to 
take his place at window, loop, or battle- 
ment. As for the Horse—oh, the Horse! 
that would be ready by next day, no 
doubt. On the steps were fair Margaret 
and her father. ‘Pikes!’ I bellowed. 
‘Two companies of pikes and one of 
muskets will do. But quick! or they'll 
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have the house before you can blow your 
matches !’ 

“* We want the muskets in the house,’ 
began my lady angrily, her face white, 
her eyes big, but her lips in a deal of 
doubt. 

“TI swore! Oh, I let out the great 
wide words, that horrify the ears and 
stiffen the hair. She fled, and I stayed 
just long enough to yell two words of 
command and three of threats to the old 
lord’s captain, that ran to his elbow, 
telling him what to expect from me if 
he did not send the pikes at once, and 
then away I went, back to my troop 
again. 

“It was time. Their dragoons were 
coming on, muskets at the ready and faces 
at the steady. A minute more and they 
would be here. There was only one 
thing forit. I didit. I dismounted my 
golden lads and led them in with their 
swords, on foot, against the firelocks of 
the dragoons. Death! gentlemen, it will 
be a nightmare to me as long as | live to 
think of having to waste such goodly men 
of Horse upon such mere footmen’s work. 
Consider the tragedy on’t ! 

“ A-well! we put the dragoons back off 
the field, but at a cost! Gad! I never 
lost so many out of so few since Naseby. 

“Aye me! and when the work was 
done, here dribbled up the pikemen and 
the musketeers from the house, full of 
great threats of what they would do now 
if they were to go out after the enemy. 
But | got at them with some few words 
that made their hair lift their helmets, 
and so I managed to get them into line 
and put a shape of defence upon them. 
And ere that was well done, loo’ you! 
here came the famous Horse of Slaining- 
ham, alive, as I’m a living man, and here 
it moved, in line, at a walk, so that if I 
had not struck the steed of the great 
Captain Ensor across the nose with the 
flat o’ my blade, whereat it reared and 
whirled and shed its burden on the grass, 
doubtless they would ha’ walked on over 
the footmen, and out in front, till the 
Roundheads took their swords away and 
pushed them off their horses, and made 
them walk on to Barlington as prisoners, 
under the guard of some corporal and 
two men. 
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“I did not go out 
in front. The prick- 
ears were not gone 
far enough yet for 
that. 1 turned my 
rein the other way 
and back through the 
gardens I went, down 
to the point between 
the two rivers. There 
I put my horse to 
the water and swam 
across, for it was deep 
and still. 

“With my own 
good horse between 
my knees—good old 
Grey Roger—I felt 
that Mistress Isabel 
had ridden away in 
vain. She could not 
mount a _ horse—she 
could not give her 
message to any man 
on any horse — that 
could get beyond 
reach of Grey Roger. 
I could not fail if 
speed would do the 


“TI dismounted my golden lads and led them in with the work. 


sword.” 


“Well, I took my few lads that were 
left, and brought up a great gun, and 
then the enemy saw that the day was 
done. They had neither foot nor cannon, 
and so they could only go home to 
Barlington again. 1 watched them draw 
off, and I looked at the good men that 
lay on the ground between us, my own 
as well as theirs—all wasted, all come to 
grief simply because two women meddled 
in men’s work. Ye may well believe | 
used some words of point upon the point 
that moment. 

“But now I had my own work to do. 
I had to get back the message Mistress 
Isabel had carried off. I told Wharton 
what had happened, bade him brow-beat 
the old lord and his council into obedi- 
ence to himself till he should get a ditch 
and rampart dug, told him to take special 
heed to young Hardacre, and then 
mounted my horse—my own old horse 
—for the ride after Mistress Isabel. 


“And now, what 

would she do with the 

message? She would not dare go home 
with it, for fear of the party of dragoons 
there. By the same token she would not 
dare go to Barlington. In fine, there was 
nothing she could do with the message 
but ride on to the next garrison and give 
it to the Governor, and let him send it 
on. Ergo, as we used to say at Oxford, 


.my plan must be to get between her and 


that garrison before she could reach it. 
Mother Eve! captains, I felt sorry for her 
when I thought of the moment I must 
take the message from her, after all she 
had done about it, and the gallant way 
she must be riding at that very moment 
to save it. 

“T allowed a deal for the long start 
she had had, and I made a good long 
cast in ahead of her, but yet I allowed 
barely enough. When I came in sight 
of the road, where I meant to bend in 
upon it, 1 found myself but a bare two 
furlongs ahead of her. She was easing 
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her horse a little, going slowly, where 
the road would soon enter a little wood, 
and I turned my rein along a deep lane 
that cut across the wood, so that, just at 
the one right moment, I drew my horse 
up broadside across the nose of hers, 
there at the cross roads i’ the heart o’ 
the trees. 

“Her face went grey as dawn and red 
as fire, and her eyes emptied of all light 
as she saw who it was that stopped her. 
‘Oh!’ she gasped, and she pulled at the 
rein to turn her horse and gallop, but | 
had him fast. 

“Then down she leaped with a little 
cry of frightened determination, and 
darted away through the trees. Down 
leaped I, and away with me after her. 
A woman can have no chance in such 
a race, and before she was well started | 
had her by the arm. At the touch she 
turned on me like a tigress. ‘You 
villain! You thief!’ she panted. ‘ You 
shall not! You shall not have it!’ and 
her hand clutched at her breast as if to 
save something from me. 

“That was the sign I wanted; it 
showed me where she carried 
the message. ‘That paper! 
Give it up!’ I shouted in 
my biggest voice to frighten 
her. ‘It is in your bosom. 
Give it to me!’ 

“*] will not,’ she stamped, 
turning to break away again. 

“IT held her fast. I put my 
arm round her—I had to do 
that to hold her. ‘Give it to 
me or I'll take it,” shouted 
1 savagely. But she would 
not, and—vwell, captains, I 
had to thrust my profane 
fingers into her bosom and 
take the paper out myself. 

“In the doing o’ that my 
vile hand touched the soft 
breasts of her. Nay, never 
raise your ribald eyebrows 
so. Loo’ you! at the touch 
all her struggles stopped, and 
I felt her shrink in my arms as 
I held her. I stopped, too, for 
a minute, and a cold waft 
of dismay struck me as | 
remembered her lover, and 





what she must feel when she thought 
of him now, after my hand’s touch. 
But that’s what a man must feel when 
he does sacrilege, so we'll say no more 
on't. 

“After that—well, I had the precious 
paper again, but I also had this gallant 
gentlewoman on my hands. I dared not 
let her go, for the paper in my hand was 
broken at the seal, and though it might 
ha’ been done in the struggle, yet it 
might ha’ been done before. To let my 
captive go was to risk having her ride off 
and tell the message by word of mouth. 
Whether I would or not I must keep her 
fast some way. I must: take her with 
me, and in another breath I was leading 
her back to her horse. 

“In the road I looked at her, and she 
tried to look at me. But she could not 
fashion it. Instead of grey and red she 
was now as white and as crimson as two 
flowers, with shame and despair, and the 
tears were filling her eyes with light like 
August dew. And all I could say was, 
‘ Well, madam, now we will get away to 
Slainingham.’ 


PE 
“*That paper! Give it up!’ I shouted.” 
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‘““At that word she seemed to shudder 
a little, but she said neither yea nor nay, 
letting me help her to the saddle without 
any ado of any sort. It is true that I 
marvelled a little at that, for the first 
half mile or so. But then it came to 
my mind that perhaps she expected to 
find Slainingham either captured or 
beleaguered when we should get there, 
and that thus she thought there was a 
chance of my being captured, message 
and all, after all. A-well, and if that 
was what made her come so quietly, why, 
e’en let her keep on thinking that, said I 
to myself. 

“Thus by easy pace and way we came 
again in due time to a green rise from 
where we could look down on Slaining- 
ham, a bare mile or so away. There, in 
some fashion of common thought, as it 
were, we both drew rein for a minute, 
looking first at the house and then at 
each other. We had both seen the same 
things. We had both seen that the white 
lion flag of old Lord Beleyme still flapped 
on the turret over the hall. And we had 
both seen that the steel points of pikes 
were glinting in the sun behind a dark 
line of ditch and rampart, across the 
narrow neck, on which workmen were 
still busy. She took a great breath. 
‘Where, then, are the regiments from 
Barlington ?’ asked she in grey alarm. 

“*Gone back home,’ said I quietly. 
‘All of them, that is, that are not lying 
yonder, killed or wounded, in front of 
that breastwork.’ 

“*What happened? Tell me what 
happened ?’ cried she in fresh fright. 

“Your friends came,’ said I. ‘ They 
were beaten off and went away. Then I 
followed after you. But your cousin 
Margaret will tell you better than I. Let 
us get on then.’ 

“*My cousin!’ cried she. ‘I cannot 
go there. Let me go—or take me to some 
other prison. Can you not see that after 
what I did I cannot go to Slainingham 
any more? It was right—what I did was 
right—but it was. dishonourable, too, 
after they had given me shelter, to turn 
round and do what I did, and steal the 
message from their sleeping guest. My 
cousin can never forgive me that. I 
cannot face her ever again.’ 


“*Be easy, madam,’ urged I.‘ Your 
cousin does not look upon me as a guest, 
any more than she looks upon me as a 
soldier doing His Majesty’s work, or as 
anything else but a man to be rid of at 
all costs. Nay, so far from being angry 
with you for your rare jest o’ the Knave 
of Spades, she will but love you the 
more, and kiss you to comfort your fresh 
grief in that | caught you.and got the 
paper back again. She will moan louder 
than you that I should still triumph i’ 
the end. Come, it were a pure charity 
to her to come and mix your tears with 
hers, in this new disappointment of her 
anger against me.’ 

“Faith! I had spoken as warmly as if 
I were a lover urging his mistress. But 
she looked at me witha little amaze, and 
more than a little doubt. I spoke on; | 
played my trump card. ‘ Nay, Mistress 
Isabel, you must come, There is one man 
there that needs your eyes and your lips 
sorely to comfort him! Think of 
him——’ 

“*A man! A man, sir!’ she broke in 
on me, red as a rose. ‘You are a pretty 
gentleman!’ and with the word she set 
her horse forward again, her chin i’ the 
air with indignation that I should dare 
to mention her lover. 

“Now, captains, doubtless I am well 
aware that | am a pretty gentleman,” 
commented Trevor, breaking off for a 
breath, while the ghost of a grin flickered 
in his face. “ But I am modest, too, and 
so I answered nothing, but kept my 
horse alongside of hers as we headed 
for the ‘breastwork. Yet doubt and 
fear were fighting still in her breast, and 
within a musket shot from the barrier 
she drew rein, looking at me like a 
hunted thing. ‘My cousin,’ she said, ‘my 
cousin may think lightly of what I did. 
But her father! Ah, her father, old 
Lord Beleyme, he is very stern. He will 
feel what I did. He will never forgive 
me.” 

“*Ho! madam, you are all wrong 
there,’ spoke I with a smile. ‘He would 
be a good friend to any man that did 
me a harm or brought me to shame. 
He hath greater.distaste for me than 
even his daughter hath. His notion of 
this war is that it should be carried on 
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between whiles, instead of bowls or 
hunting, but all in his own way, and 
when he feels the need of something to 
do. It must ha’ none of the dust and 
sweat of duty in it, nor the twinge of 
private conscience for the public good. 
I’faith, I have so spoken to this garrison 
that it would turn out as one man to do 
you honour, had you come, now, bring- 
ing my head at your saddle bow. I can 
promise you you shall be royally wel- 
comed here. These are not soldiers, or 
anything else but fools playing at being 
important to His Majesty.’ 

“She faced me fairly. ‘Captain 
Trevor, do you not overdo your part? 
I know what I have done to you; I 
know what anger you must have 
against me. Am I likely, then, to believe 
that you would be so eager to take me 
to anything but punishment and prison, 
or worse ?’ 

“* Why, madam,’ said I, ‘ we are so near 
the proof o’ that, one way or another, 
that it is not worth debating the point. 
Come then and discover for yourself.’ 

“She came. She looked at the pikemen 
as they let us pass, and saw that they 
gaped most respectfully on me. She 
looked on ahead of her across the lawn, 
and there she saw her cousin coming, 
hurrying to meet her, the Captain Ensor 
and his fellow poodle falling away and 
letting her come alone. And then I had 
no sooner halted half-way, and helped 
my prisoner down, than my fair, rare 
Margaret had both arms round her neck, 
and was kissing her like a mother that 
keeps her little one from harm. ‘Oh! 
has this great beast caught you again?’ 
she cried. That and no more. 

“It took my sweet captive a little 
minute or so to believe. But kisses are 
warm, and blue eyes can look earnest, 
and anon she gave herself up to the 
truth. Yet then she turned her face to 
me, still holding to her cousin. ‘Sir,’ 
she said softly, ‘I do not understand. I 
marvel that after what I have done you 
should still bring me to where you be- 
lieved I should be welcome, now that 
my own home is in the hands of the 
dragoons.’ 

“¢ And I marvel, madam,’ said I, ‘ that 
yOu should still so write me down no 


gentleman. Some things | ha’ done, no 
doubt, which had been better mended 
by a better man, but naught that may 
not be excused in a man soaked through 
with war. And even if I were but churl’s 
blood, I should still have to remember 
how you loosed me from prison, and 
how you are now homeless because of 
that.’ 

“* Ah,’ she said, softer still, ‘that was 
because it was all our fault that you were 
in prison. What peace of soul should I 
have ever known again had you been 
shot through our wicked jest—for it was 
wicked, wicked !’ 

“I changed the point. ‘Beside,’ said 
I,‘ 1 had to think of young Hardacre, too. 
I am sorry for him. | had to take the 
paper from him, but I know all the 
disgrace he must feel. And since he is 
a prisoner here, I thought it would be 
kinder to you both that he should have 
you to comfort him. I know that you 
will forget your own griefs in comforting 
his, as every true woman does when her 
lover is in sorrow.’ 

“*Lover! lover!’ repeated she, crim- 
soning and turning to look at her cousin’s 
eyes again. 

“ Rare Margaret smiled in high, quick 
scorn. ‘See how great a fool it takes to 
make so loud a captain. He thinks this 
nincompoop of a Hardacre is your lover. 
My maid told his trumpeter so, and he is 
so certain of his own cleverness that he 
will believe naught else. He has brought 
you here to comfort—Hardacre ! ’ 

“ Beelzebub! captains, but ye should ha’ 
seen how sweet Isabel flashed on me like 
fire. ‘ That popinjay!’ she cries. ‘ That 
my lover! One that cannot keep a trust, 
but even when the paper is given back to 
him loses it again within a mile. How 
dare you think | would let such a fool 
love me!’ 

“She was so fierce, browbeating me 
there, that, faith! I answered to her 
question like a schoolboy. ‘ But, madam, 
he is as comely a youth as you may meet 
in a day’s ride.’ 

“*Comely!’ quoth she in stinging 
scorn. ‘What’s comeliness in a man? 
It’s the man, the manliness, we want. 
Thank you, sir captain, for thinking that 
any pretty youth could have me at his 
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nod. What a rare woman you must 
have thought me!’ 

“*] did,’ quoth I baldly. ‘1 did, or 
I should never ha’ given you back that 
paper as I did, there, outside of Bar- 
lington. It was all because I thought 
you would break your heart for having 
helped the man that disgraced your lover 
—it was just that which made me give 
you back the message.’ 

“Was that it?’ demanded she. ‘ Why, 
I thought it was the gratitude of an 
honourable gentleman.’ 

“*Whereas it was but the failing of an 
unfaithful soldier of His Majesty, who 
feared to break the heart of a woman in 
love,’ retorted I. ‘But I have had my 
lesson. T’ll let no more eyes of any 
woman come between me and my duty. 
I’ll keep women far enough away till | 
get this paper safe to Rupert.’ 

“*Will you so?’ It was. my lady 
Margaret who flung the three words so 
scornfully atme. ‘You are no such man. 
You are too much a coxcomb. ‘The first 
woman that casts an eye at you will 
turn you inside out and pick you bare of 
the message. You are as fit for such a 
grave errand as a buzzing gossip at an 
inn window. Some men can never leave 
a woman out of their business, and you 
are one of them.’ 

“*And some women can never leave 
some men out of their business,’ quoth— 
nay, not my tongue, good sirs, but the 
tongue of Mistress Isabel, none other. | 
looked at her and I looked at the other— 
looked at the two o’ them in sheer amaze. 
There they were, standing a pace apart, 
eyeing each other i’ the blue and the 
black o’ the eye, straightly and defiantly. 
Mother Eve! it looked as if there would 
be fighting at Slainingham yet before 
this war should be ended.” 

Trevor paused and drank. “Na, na, 
Phil,” put in Red Ned. “No love tales 
now. Never tell us they fell out over 
thee at last, though I ha’ seen the thing 
end that way before to-day.” 

“ T’ll tell thee no such thing,” answered 
Trevor, quizzically. -“ Not I, forlam a 


truthful man. Moreover, I waited for no 
more. I’ the name of common sense and 
common safety I left them to it, and 
strode off to get my troop together—what 
was left of it—and start back here for 
Rupert. I had gotten my fill of med- 
dling with women for that one journey.” 

“Ah!” spoke Crompton slowly, shift- 
ing in his seat and picking up his beaker. 
“So that was the end of the fair was it? 
Well, I’m glad thou wert hardy enough to 
leave them there and come away. Yet, 
Phil, it will be but bald wisdom never to 
tell Rupert of the giving o’ that message 
back to Mistress Isabel outside Barling- 
ton, if thou canst not even swear that it 
saved a young gentlewoman from break- 
ing her heart. Na, na, Phil, I fear me 
Rupert would unload his words on thee 
like all the tiles of a roof at once.” 

“Pho,now!” put in Red Ned. “ What 
need to say a word to Rupert at all? 
Enough for him that Phil brought him the 
paper at last. A gentleman must do his 
work the best way for his conscience, and 
if he finish the work well, why, that’s 
enough. So here’s to thee, Phil, that thou 
wert well through it all at last, the job 
ended and the paper safe to Rupert,” and 
Red Ned lifted his beaker. 

“Aye,” quoth Trevor, “but the job 
was not ended yet. The strangest jest 
was still to come.” 

“What!” Crompton checked on his 
exclamation, and finished with an oath 
below his breath. 

Red Ned fell back in an attitude of 
mock despair. “ Nay, Phil, I’ll give thee 
up. After all the narrow shaves just done, 
to go and let a petticoat beguile thee 
again! For I'll swear it was a petticoat 
—naught else would ha’ tempted thee. 
Unless—unless, that is for sheer insolence 
of success thou didst set thy left hand 
to try and steal the message from thy 
right.” 

“‘ Well, ye shall hear,” oracled Trevor, 
settling himself in his seat, and beginning 
to charge his pipe afresh. “I had had 
fool’s luck so far. Ye shall tell me what 
luck the rest was.” 


To be continued. 
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LULWORTH COVE. 


By SPENCER EDGE. 


Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 


EFORE attempting to enumerate 
B the attractions of any charming 
but unknown spot, one inevitably 
hesitates. In common with the few to 
whom its beauties are a matter of fre- 
quent delight, one regards such a place 
from an almost proprietary standpoint, 
and to blazon forth its existence to the 
world at large seems akin to sacrilege. 
Such, at least, is my position with 
regard to Lulworth Cove, and were it 
not so inaccessible—according to the 
modern notion of travel—and so bare of 
attractions—according to the popular 
idea of enjoyment—that none but the 


“elect could ever appreciate it, my lips 


were closed and my pen idle. 

To emphasise this more clearly let me 
hasten to say that Lulworth possesses 
none of the features of the conventional 
seaside place, except the sea _ itself, 
though whether this is considered an 
important asset at many of our fashion- 
able watering-places one is often tempted 
to doubt, so small a part does it play in 
the life of the visitor. 

Nowadays,. apparently, no resort can 
claim to have “arrived” which does not 
boast three things—a pier, a promenade, 
and a band. Not only is Lulworth 
lacking in all three, but since it is 


equally innocent of a railway station 
and a Grand Hotel, it shows few signs 
of achieving that distinction. Here— 
and how thankful one is for it !—cliffs 
are still called upon to take the place of 
a pier, the beach does duty as a “ front,” 
whilst the sea itself provides the music. 
So having tried to disillusion those of 
my readers who might perchance have 
imagined that we were concerned with 
some mushroom Brighton or Blackpool, 
I can say what is in my mind with an 
easier conscience. 

If we take up a map of the southern 
counties, placing one finger on Portland, 
and a second on St. Alban’s Head, we 
may, if the map be a good one, discover 
Lulworth Cove between the two. Asa 
matter of fact, it lies some ten miles east 
of Weymouth, and though we were to 
sail up channel from the latter place, it 
would be impossible to locate the Cove, 
unless, as sailors have it, we were 
“hugging the shore,” so deceptive is the 
lie of the cliffs. The Cove itself is 
probably one of the most perfect in 
existence. Surrounded by cliffs, which 
vary from 100 to 500 feet in height, it is 
approximately a third of a mile across 
at the widest part, yet not more than 
60 or 70 yards at the mouth. As a 
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consequence it is rarely impossible to 
swim or even row across it, no matter 
what the weather outside. But such 
bare facts, interesting as they may be, 
pale into insignificance in comparison 
with its rugged beauty. ‘To see the Cove 
to perfection we should get up early on 
a fine summer morning. Then, as we 
walk down the road which winds in and 
out between the swelling hills, we pass 
through the village, a syccession of 
cottages, most of them nestling under 
thatched roofs 
and gorge- 
ously framed 
in hollyhocks, 
and so on un- 
til the last 
bend is roun- 
ded, and in 
front lie the 


waters of the 
Cove and the 
sunlit cliffs 
around it. As 
we come to 
the beach, 
where the road 
dies a natural 
death amongst 
shingle and 
lobster pots, a 
yawl is mak- 
ing ready to 
sail, and the 
fishermen’s 
voices, ming- 
ling with the 
tattle of blocks 
and the flap of 
the canvas, come distinctly across the 
water. Overhead the sky, one glorious 
arc of blue, is flecked to seaward with 
tiny clouds of white; out in the channel, 
the smoke of an ocean-bound steamer 
trails thickly behind it, and on the coast- 
guard’s station the flag taps lazily against 
the mast. Truly such a composition of 
colour and atmosphere, of silent cliffs, 
and of the infinite sea beyond as one can 
never quite forget ! 

Early as it is, a few fishermen are 
stirring, mending their tackle, cleaning 
the boats, or casting weather-wise glances 


Street 








at the sky when questioned as to the 
prospects of the day. Nor are the craft 
at their disposal inadequate; of fully- 
decked boats the Cove may be innocent, 
or of anything more dignified than a 
two-ton cutter, but of rowing boats, 
light and heavy, and honest seaworthy 
yawls there are enough and to spare. 
Once out of the Cove a full view of 
the coast gradually unfolds itself, until, 
from St. Alban’s Head in the east to 
Portland Bill in the west, a panorama 
of rugged cliff 
and green-clad 
upland lies 
before us. 
Here, in the 
deeper water 
of the Chan- 
nel, the fisher- 
men ply their 
trade, bring- 
ing home lob- 
sters, prawns 
of the finest, 
cod, pollock, 
whiting, and 
other  varie- 
ties, according 
to taste and 
luck, and here 
in soundless 
fathoms the 
strongest 
swimmer finds 


his match. 
\ és In each di- 
\ e rection is the 
vce Spencer eoce coast full of 


interest, for 

the present 
formation of the cliffs, due unquestionably 
to volcanic origin in long past centuries, 
marks but a breathing space in their end- 
less warfare with the sea. In one place 
they have been battered down until a rock- 
strewn inlet has been driven well into 
them. In another the sea, rarely to be 
denied, has carved for itself a natural 
archway, while in a third a channel wide 
enough to take a rowing boat has been 
cut through the front of a massive head- 
land. To geologists many of these cliffs 


have long been famous, especially where, 
near the Cove itself, a petrified forest lies 
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exposed on the rocks. Few people, I 
am convinced, could resist the charm of 
such a coast, once they had explored it. 
It is so different from that surrounding 
most watering-places where, being built 


on larger and more generous lines—and 
for that very reason less interesting—it 
provides but little change of view and 
still less any definite and desirable goal. 
In the average “bay ’"—anything from 
one to five miles across—one despairs of 
getting anywhere, and one finds oneself 





reduced to rowing aimlessly out to sea 
as long as the fancy lasts, only to pull 
back again in the end. Along this quiet 
Dorset coast, however, there are goals 
innumerable, where, remote from human 


habitation, one may bathe, read, or paint 
in dreamy solitude. 

Inland, once over the brow of the hills 
—a continuation of the Dorset Heights, 
which end abruptly at Arishmill, some 
two miles to the eastward—the scenery 
changes. Rich, thickly wooded country 
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fills the eye as far as Poole Harbour, 
beyond which on a clear day we can 
even discern Southampton water, a 
glistening streak in the purple distance. 
In this direction we come to East 
Lulworth, the companion village to the 
Cove, and onwards over Povington 
Heath until Corfe Castle rises into 
sight, a wondrous ruin placed sentry- 
wise in a break in the hills as though 
to guard the rich pasture lands to the 
north. To particularise, however, in the 
matter of walks, where every mile brings 
fresh beauty to light, is most unneces- 
sary, though so wonderful are the views 
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obtainable on two of them that they 
compel a passing mention; the path 
along the edge of the cliffs to Arishmill 
for one, the other, also by way of the 
cliffs, to Weymouth. In each case the 
return journey can be made by one of 
the many lanes that wind their way 
through the plain. But wherever one 
wanders there is a peculiar charm con- 
nected with the arrival home. The 
highest point reached, one discovers 
the village lying cosy and sheltered at 
one’s feet, a gem hidden away by land, 
as is the Cove by sea. 

Historically Lulworth claims at least 
a niche in the temple of fame. 
Here it was that Napoleon, 
what time he lay along the 
coast of France in the year 
1804, waiting for the chance 
that never came, ventured with 
a few officers to gauge for 
himself the prospects that the 
isolated little bay offered as a 
secret landing place. That he 
was seen is undoubted, though 
by whom tradition is uncer- 
tain, for whilst Hardy gives 
the credit to a shepherd, others 
assert that it was a woman 
who looked upon the great 
man as he gazed furtively on 
the land of his desire. Long 
before then, and even to within 
the present memory, the Cove 
has been the abode of smug- 
glers who, like Bonaparte, 
wished no better fate than to 
be left alone, and of whom a 
few remain until now, to fight 
their battles over again for 
the benefit of a sympathetic lis- 
tener, or to bewail, over a glass 
of ale, the changed times that 
have brought none of the “good 
old days” along with them. 

The reader will probably 
have gathered by now that, 
as I hinted, there is little 
artificial attraction to be 
found at Lulworth, yet there 
is indeed one particular in 
which it resembles the popular 
resort. In the steamers which 
steam gaily into the Cove, and 
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back out, often with 
difficulty, you are 
afforded such chances 
of getting about the 
south coast, from 
Bournemouth down to 
Dartmouth, that may 
( occupy days together. 
To Weymouth, in 
fact, you can travel 
thus several times a 
week, and having done 
what shopping you re- 
quire—for Lulworth is 
innocent of almost all 
such commodities—tre- 
turn by the same boat 
in time for dinner. 
To anyone bent on 
passing an idle month 
at the Cove, then, there 


are two things needful, Z . 
if the time is to be The Village.from the Hilly. 


spent happily: an in- 





aetna patra 


tense love of Nature and of the sea, and at the seaside; and to these, by way of 
an absence of dependence on those con- mental recreation, might well be added 
ventional amusements usually provided Hardy's tales of Wessex. 

: 

: 

| THE MEDLAR. 

. By ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 

HEN the pippin’s laid in straw, and the cob-nut in the loft, 
me \4 And the roots hid in hag at the corner of the croft, 
When the barley plait is looped above the last stacked sheaves, 
The little medlar ripens in its five long leaves ! 


All in the merry morning of the Martinmas fair, 
, When hucksters shout their brandy-snaps, and cheap-jacks their ware, 
' And with heifers’ breath sweet are the streets of the town, 
. The crumple-horned medlar turns sleek and tawny brown. 


And round to every booth and stall the lad shall treat his lass, 
While acorns drop like curtseys a-bobbing on the grass ; 

; And in and out the garden the gossamer thread’s clue 
Is winding toward the medlar, mellow in the dew. 


Oh! the quince is moonshine-yellow, and the apple sunset-red, 

And the purple mist o’ gloaming’s where the damson droops its head ; 
But the plovers whistle passing, these dim November eves, 

To the little round medlar in its five long leaves! 


No. 32. November, 1905. 











THE TWO-GUN 


MAN. 


A Story of Arizona Cattle-Rustlers. 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


z 
Tue CATTLe-RuSTLERS. 


UCK JOHNSON was American 
born, but with a black beard and 
a dignity of manner that had 
earned him the title of Sefior. He had 
drifted into south-eastern Arizona in 
the days of Cochise and Victorio and 
Geronimo. He had persisted, and so in 
time had come to control the water— 
and hence the grazing—of nearly all the 
Soda Spring Valley. His troubles were 
many and his difficulties great. There 
were the ordinary problems of lean and 
dry years. There were also the extraor- 
dinary problems of devastating Apaches, 
rivals for early and ill-defined range 
rights—and cattle-rustlers. 

Sefior Buck Johnson was a man of 
capacity, courage, directness of method, 
and perseverance. Especially the latter. 
Therefore he had survived to see the 
Apaches subdued, the range _ right 
adjusted, his cattle, increased to thou- 
sands, grazing the area of a principality. 
Now all the energy and fire of his 
frontiersman’s nature he had turned to 
wiping out the third uncertainty of an 
uncertain business. He found it a task 
of some magnitude. 

For Sefior Buck Johnson lived just 
north of that terra incognita filled with 
the mystery of a double chance of death 
from man or the flaming desert known 
as the Mexican border. ‘There by natural 
gravitation gathered all the desperate 
characters of three States and two repub- 
lics. He who rode into it took good 
care that no one should get behind him, 
lived warily, slept light, and breathed 
deep when once he had again sighted 

168 


the familiar peaks of Cochise’s Strong- 
hold. 

No one professed knowledge of those 
who dwelt therein. They moved, mys- 
terious as the desert illusions that 
compassed them about. As you rode, 
the ranges of mountains visibly changed 
form; the monstrous, snaky, sealik: 
growths of the caetus clutched at your 
stirrup; mock lakes sparkled and dis- 
solved in the middle distance; the sun 
beat hot and merciless; the powdered 
dry alkali beat hotly and mercilessly 
back—and strange grim men, swarthy, 
bearded, heavily armed, with red-rimmed 
unshifting eyes, rode silently out of the 
mists of illusion to look on you steadily 
and then to ride silently back into the 
desert haze. They might be only the 
herders of the gaunt cattle, or again they 
might belong to the Lost Legion that 
peopled the country. All you could 
know was that of the men who entered 
in but few returned. 

Directly north of this unknown land 
you encountered parallel fences running 
across the country. They inclosed no- 
thing, but offered a check to the cattle 
drifting toward the clutch of the rene- 
gades and an obstacle to swift dashing 
forays. 

Of cattle-rustling there are various 
forms. The boldest consists quite simply 
of running off a bunch of stock, hustling it 
over the Mexican line, and there selling 
it to some of the big Sonora ranch 
owners. Generally this sort means war. 
Also are there subtler means, grading in 
skill from the rebranding through a wet 
blanket, through the crafty refashioning 
of a brand, to the various methods of 
separating the cow from her unbranded 
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calf. In the course of his task Sefior 
Buck Johnson would have to do with 
them all, but at present he existed in a 
state of warfare, fighting an enemy who 
stole as the Indians used to steal. 
Already he had fought two pitched 
battles—and had won them both. His 
cattle increased and he became rich. 


‘ Nevertheless, he knew that constantly 


his resources were being drained. Time 
and again he and his new Texas 
foreman, Jed Parker, had followed the 
trail of a stampeded bunch of twenty or 
thirty, followed them on down through 
the Soda Springs Valley to the cut-drift 
fences, there to abandon them. For as 
yet an armed force would be needed to 
penetrate the borderland. Once he and 
his men had experienced the glory of a 
night pursuit. Then, at the drift fences, 
he had fought one of his battles. But it 
was impossible adequately to patrol all 
parts of a range bigger than some 
Eastern States. 

Buck Johnson did his best, but it was 
like stopping with sand the innumerable 
little leaks of a dam. Did his riders 
watch toward the Chiracahuas, then a 
score of beef steers disappeared from 
Grant’s Pass, forty miles away. Pursuit 
here meant leaving cattle unguarded 
there. It was useless, and the Sejior 
soon perceived that sooner or later he 
must strike in offence. 

For this purpose he began slowly to 
strengthen the forces of his riders. Men 
were coming in from Texas. They were 
good men, addicted to the grass rope, 
the double cinch, and the ox-bow stirrup. 
Sefor Johnson wanted men who could 
shoot, and he got them. 

“ Jed,” said Sefior Johnson to his fore- 
man, “the next son of a gun that rustles 
any of our cows is sure loading himself 
full of trouble. We'll hit his trail and 
we'll stay with it, and we'll reach his 
cattle-rustling conscience with a rope.” 

So it came about that a little army 
crossed the drift fences and entered the 
border country. Two days later it came 
out, and mighty pleased to be able todo 
so. The rope had not been used. 

The reason for the defeat was quite 
simple. The thief had run his cattle 
through the lava beds, where the trail at 


once became difficult to follow. This 
delayed the pursuing party; they ran out 
of water, and as there was among them 
not one man well enough acquainted with 
the country to know where to find more, 
they had to return. 

“No use, Buck,” said Jed, “ we’d any 
of us come in on a gun play, but we 
can’t buck the desert. We'll have to get 
some one who knows the country.” 

“ That’s all right—but where? ” queried 
Johnson. 

“There’s Pereza,” suggested Parker, 
“it’s the only town down near that 
country.” 

“Might get some one there,” agreed 
the Sefior. 

Next day he rode away in search of a 
guide. 

The third evening he was back again, 
much discouraged. 

“The country’s no good,” he explained. 
“The regular inhabitant ’s a set of 
Mexican bums and old soaks. The cow- 
men ’s all from north and don’t know 
nothing more than we do. I found lots 
who claimed to know that country, but 
when I told ’em what I wanted they shied 
like a colt. I couldn't hire ’em for no 
money to go down in that country. 
They ain’t got the nerve. I took two 
days to her, too, and rode out to a ranch 
where they said a man lived who knew 
all about it down there. Nary riffle. 
Man looked all right, but his tail went 
down like the rest when I told him what 
we wanted. Seemed plumb scairt to 
death. Says he lived too close to the 
gang. Says they’d wipe him out sure if 
he done it. Seemed plumb scairt.” Buck 
Johnson grinned. “I told him so, and 
he got hosstyle right off. Didn’t seem 
no ways scairt of me. I know what’s 
the matter with that outfit down there. 
They’re plumb terrorised.” 

That night a bunch of steers was stolen 
from the very corrals of the home ranch. 
The home ranch was far north, near Fort 
Sherman itself, and so had always been 
considered immune from attack. Con- 
sequently these steers were very .,fine 
ones 

For the first time Buck Johnson lost 
his head and his dignity. He ordered 
the horses. 
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“I’m going to follow that into 
Sonora,” he shouted to Jed Parker. 
“This thing’s got to stop!” 

“You can’t make her, Buck,” objected 
the foreman. “You'll get held up by 
the desert; and if that don’t finish you, 
they'll tangle you up in all those little 
mountains down there, and ambush you 
and massacree you. You know it damn 
well.” 

“T don’t give a exploded Sefior 
Johnson, “ if they do. No man can slap 
my face and not get a run for it.” 

Jed Parker communed with himself. 

“Sefior,” said he at last, “it’s no good ; 
you can’t do it. You got to have a 
guide. You wait three days and I'll get 
you one.” 

“You can’t do it,” insisted the Sefior, 
“] tried every man in the district.” 

“Will you wait three days?” repeated 
the foreman. 

Johnson pulled loose his latigo. His 
first anger had cooled. 

“All right,” he agreed, “and you can 
say for me that I'll pay five thousand 
dollars in gold, and give all the men and 
horses he needs .to the man who has the 
nerve to get back that bunch of cattle, 
and bring in the man who rustled them. 
I'll sure make this a test case.” 

So Jed Parker set out to discover hisman 
with nerve. 





” 





Il. 
THe MAN with NERVE. 


T about ten o’clock of the fourth of 
July a rider topped the summit of the 
last swell of land, and loped his 

animal down into the single street of 
Pereza. The buildings on either side were 
flat-roofed and coated with plaster. Over 
the sidewalks extended wooden awnings, 
beneath which opened very wide doors 
into the coolness of saloons. Each of 
these places ran a bar, and also games 
of roulette, faro, craps, and stud poker. 
Even thus early in the morning every 
game was patronised. 

The day was already hot with the 
dry, breathless, but exhilarating heat 
of the desert. A throng of men idling 
at the edge of the sidewalks, jostling up 
and down their centre, or eddying into 


the places of amusement, acknowledged 
the power of summer by loosening their 
collars and carrying their coats on their 
arms. They were as yet busily engaged 
in recognising acquaintances. Later they 
would drink freely and gamble, and per- 
haps fight. Towards all but those they 
recognised they preserved an attitude of 
potential suspicion, for here were gathered 
the “bad men” of the border counties. 
A certain jealousy or touchy egotism, lest 
the other man be considered quicker on 
the trigger, bolder, less aggressive than 
himself, kept each strung to tension. An 
occasional shot attracted little notice. 
Men in the cow countries shoot as 
casually as we strike ‘matches, and some 
subtle instinct told them that the reports 
were harmless. 

As the rider entered one street, how- 
ever, a more definite cause of excitement 
drew the loose population towards the 
centre of the road. Immediately their 
mass blotted out what had interested 
them. Curiosity attracted the saunterers ; 
they in turn the frequenters of the bars 
and gambling games. In an incredibly 
few moments the barkeepers, gamblers, 
and lookout men alone, held aloof only 
by the necessities of their calling, of all 
the population of Pereza were not 
included in the newly formed ring. 

The stranger pushed his horse resolutely 
to the outer edge of the crowd, where, 
from his point of vantage, he could easily 
overlook their heads. He was a quiet- 
appearing young fellow, rather neatly 
dressed in the border costume, rode a 
“ centre-fire,” or single-cinch saddle, and 
wore no chaps. He was what is known 
as a “ two-gun-man”; that is to say, he 
wore a heavy Colt’s revolver on either 
hip. The fact that the lower ends of his 
holsters were tied down in order to facili- 
tate the easy withdrawal of the revolvers 
seemed to indicate that he expected to 
use them. He had furthermore a quiet 
gray eye with the hint of steel that bore 
out the inference of the tied holsters. 

The newcomer dropped his reins on his 
pony’s neck, eased himself to an attitude 
of attention, and looked down gravely on 
what was taking place. 

He saw over the heads of the by- 
standers a tall, muscular wild-eyed man, 
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hatless, his hair rumpled into staring 
confusion, his right sleeve rolled to his 
shoulder, a wicked-looking nine-inch 
knife in his hand, and a red bandanna 
handkerchief hanging by one corner from 
his teeth. ‘“ What’s biting the locoed 
stranger?” the young man inquired of 
his neighbour. 

The other frowned at him darkly. 

“ Dares any one to take the other end 
of that handkerchief in his teeth and 
fight it out without letting go?” 

“Nice joyful proposition,” commented 
the young man. 

He settled himself to closer attention. 
The wild-eyed man was talking rapidly. 
What he said cannot be printed here. 
Mainly was it derogatory of the Southern 
countries. Shortly it became boastful 
of the Northern and then boastful of the 
man who uttered it. He swaggered up 
and down, becoming always the more 
insolent as his challenge remained 
untaken. 

“Why don’t you take him up?” in- 
quired the young man after a moment. 

“Not me!” negatived the other vigor- 
ously. “I'll go your little old gun-fight 
to a finish, but I don’t want any cold 
steel in mine. Ugh! it gives me the 
shivers. It’s a reg’lar Mexican trick! 
With a gun it’s down and out; but this 
knife work is too slow and searchin’.” 

The newcomer said nothing, but fixed 
his eye again on the raging man with 
the knife. “Don’t you reckon he’s 
bluffing ?” he inquired. 

“Not any!” denied the other with 
emphasis. ‘“ He’s jest drunk enough to 
be crazy mad and reckless.” 

The newcomer shrugged his shoulders 
and cast his glance searchingly over 
the fringe of the crowd. It rested on 
a Mexican. 

“ Hi, Tony! come here,” he called. 

The Mexican approached, flashing his 
white teeth. 

“ Here,” said the stranger, “lend me 
your knife a minute.” 

The Mexican, anticipating sport of his 
own peculiar kind, obeyed with alacrity. 
“You fellows make me tired,” observed 
the stranger, dismounting. “ He's got the 
whole townful of you bluffed to a stand- 
still. Damn if I don’t try his little game.” 


He hung his coat on his saddle, 
shouldered his way through the press, 
which parted for him readily, and picked 
up the other corner of the handkerchief.” 
“ Now, you mangy son of a gun!” said 
he. 


Ill. 
THe AGREEMENT. 


ED PARKER straightened his back, 
rolled up the bandanna handkerchief 
and thrust it into his pocket, hit flat 

with his hand the tousled mass of his 
hair, and thrust the long hunting knife 
into its sheath. “You're the man I 
want,” said he. 

Instantly the two-gun man had jerked 
loose his weapons and was covering the 
foreman. 

“Am I!” he snarled. 

“ Not just that way,” explained Parker. 
“My gun is on my hoss, and you can 
have this old toadsticker if you want it. 
I been looking for you and took this 
way of finding you. Now let’s go 
tall.” 

The stranger looked him in the eye for 
nearly a half-minute without lowering 
his revolvers. 

“I go you,” said he briefly at last. 

But the crowd, missing the purport, 
and, in fact, the very occurrence of this 
colloquy, did not understand. It thought 
the bluff had been called, and naturally, 
finding harmless what had intimidated 
it, gave way to an exasperated impulse 
to get even. 

“ You —— bluffer!” shouted a voice, 
“don’t you think you can run any such 
ranikaboo here!” 

Jed Parker turned humorously to his 
companion. 

“Do we get that talk?” he inquired 
gently. 

For answer the two-gun man turned 
and walked steadily in the direction of 
the man who had shouted. The latter’s 
hand strayed uncertainly toward his own 
weapon, but the movement paused when 
the stranger’s clear steel eye rested on it. 

“This gentleman,” pointed out the 
two-gun man softly, “is an old friend of 
mine. Don’t you get to calling of him 
names.” 

His eye swept the bystanders calmly. 
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“Come on, Jack,” said he, addressing 
Parker. 

On the outskirts he encountered the 
Mexican from whom he had borrowed 
the knife. 

“ Here, Tony,” said he with a slight 
laugh, “here’s a peso. You'll find your 
knife back there where I had to drop 
her.” 

He entered the saloon, nodded to the 
proprietor, and led the way through it to 
a boxlike room containing a board table 
and two chairs. 

“Make good,” he commanded briefly. 

“I’m looking for a man with nerve,” 
explained Parker with equal succinctness. 
“You're the man.” 

“Well ?” 

“Do you know the country south of 
here.” 

The stranger’s eyes narrowed. 

* Proceed,” said he. 

“]’m foreman of the Lazy Y of Soda 
Springs Valley range,” explained Parker. 
“I’m looking for a man with sand 
enough and sabe of the country enough 
to lead a posse after cattle-rustlers into 
the border country.” 

“I live in this country,” admitted the 
stranger. 

‘So do plenty of others, but their eyes 
stick out like two raw oysters when you 
mention the border country. Will you 
tackle it?” 

““What’s the proposition ?” 

“Come out and see the old man. 
He'll put it to you.” 

They mounted their horses and rode 
the rest of the day. The desert com- 
passed them about, marvellouslychanging 
shape and colour and very character with 
all the noiselessness of phantasmagoria. 
At evening the desert stars shone steadily 
and unwinking, like the flames of candles. 
By moonrise they came to the home 
ranch. The buildings and corrals lay 
dark and silent against the moonlight 
that made of the plain a sea of mist. 
The two men unsaddled their horses and 
turned them loose in the wire-fenced 
“pasture,” the necessary noises of their 
movements sounding sharp and clear 
against the velvet hush of the night. 
After a moment they walked stiffly past 
the sheds and cook shanty, past the men’s 


, 


bunk houses and the tall windmill sil- 
houetted against the sky, to the main 
building of the home ranch under its 
cottonwoods. 

There a light still burned, for this was 
the third day, and Buck Johnson awaited 
his foreman. 

Jed Parker pushed in without ceremony. 

“Here’s your man, Buck,” said he. 

The stranger had stepped inside and 
carefully closed the door behind him. 
The lamplight threw into relief the bold 
free lines of his face, the details of his 
costume powdered thick with alkali, the 
shiny butts of the two guns in their open 
holsters tied at the bottom. Equally it 
defined the resolute countenance of Buck 
Johnson turned up in inquiry. The two 
men examined each other—and liked 
each other at once. 

“How are you?” greeted the cattle- 
man. ’ 
‘“‘ Good-evening,” 
stranger. 

“Sit down,” invited Buck Johnson. 

The stranger perched gingerly on the 
edge of a chair, with an appearance less 
of embarrassment than of habitual 
alertness. 

“You'll take the job?” inquired the 
Sefior. 

“T haven’t heard what it is,” replied 
the stranger. 

* Parker here—— ? 

“ Said you'd explain.” 

“Very well,” said Buck Johnson; he 
paused a moment, collecting his thoughts. 
“There’s too much cattle-rustling here. 
I’m going to stop it. I’ve got good men 
here ready to take the job, but no one 
who knows the country south. Three 
days ago I had a bunch of cattle stolen 
right here from the home ranch of corrals 
and by one man, at that. It wasn’t 
much of a bunch—about twenty head— 
but I’m going to make a starter right 
here and now. I’m going to get that 
bunch back and the man who stole them 
if I have to go to hell to do it. And I’m 
going to do the same with every case of 
rustling that comes up from now on. I 
don’t care if it’s only one cow, I’m going 
to get it back—every trip. Now I want 
to know if you'll lead a posse down into 
the South country and bring out that 
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last bunch and the man who rustled 
them.” 

“I don't know——” hesitated the 
stranger. 

“| offer you five thousand dollars in 
gold if you'll bring those cows and the 
man who stole ’em,” repeated Buck 
Johnson, “and I'll give you all the horses 
and men you think you need.” 

“T’ll do it,” replied the two-gun man 
promptly. 

“Good!” cried Buck Johnson, “and 
you better start to-morrow.” 

“| shall start to-night—right now.” 

“Better yet. How many men do you 
want, and grub for how long?” 

“T’ll play her a lone hand.” 

“Alone!” exclaimed Johnson, his 
confidence visibly cooling. ‘Alone! Do 
you think you can make her?” 

“I'll be back with those cattle in not 
more than ten days.” 

“And the man,” supplemented the 
Sefior. 

“And the man,” argued the stranger. 
“What's more, I want that money here 
when I come in. I don’t aim to stay in 
this country overnight.” 

A grin overspread Buck Johnson's 
countenance. He understood. 

“Climate not healthy for you?” he 
hazarded. “I guess you'd be safe enough 
all right with us. But suit yourself. 
The money will be here.” 

“That’s agreed?” insisted the two- 
gun man. 

“Sure.” 

“T want a fresh horse—I'll leave 
mine—he’s a good one. I want a little 
grub.” 

“All right. Parker’ll fit you out.” 

“I'll see you in about ten days.” 

*“Good luck,” Sefior Buck Johnson 
wished him. 


IV. 
Tue ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


HIE next morning Buck Johnson took 

a trip down into the “ pasture” 

of five hundred wire-fenced acres. 

‘‘He means business,” he confided to 
Jed Parker onhis return. “ That cavallo 
of his is a heap sight better than the 
shorty horse we let him take. Jed, you 


found your man with nerve, all right. 
How did you do it?” 

The two settled down to wait, if not 
with confidence, at least with interest. 
Sometimes, remembering the desperate 
character of the outlaws, their fierce 
distrust of any intruder, the wildness of 
the country, Buck Johnson and his fore- 
man inclined to the belief that the 
stranger had undertaken a task beyond 
the powers of any one man. Again, 
remembering the stranger’s cool gray 
eye, the poise of his demeanour, the 
quickness of his movements, and the two 
guns with tied holsters to permit of an 
easy withdrawal, they were almost 
persuaded that he might win. 

“He’s one of those long-chance fel- 
lows,” surmised Jed. ‘“ He likes excite- 
ment. | could see that by the way he 
took up with my knife play. He’d rather 
leave his hide on the fence than stay in 
the corral.” 

“Well, he’s all right,” replied Seiior 
Buck Johnson, “and if he ever gets back, 
which same I’m some doubtful of, his 
dinero’ll be here for him.” 

In pursuance of this he rode in to 
Willetts, where shortly the overland 
train brought him from Tucson the five 
thousand dollars in double eagles. 

In the meantime the regular life of the 
ranch went on. Each morning Sang, 
the Chinese cook, rang the great bell 
summoning the men. They ate, and 
then caught up the saddle horses for 
the day, turning those not wanted from 
the corral into the pasture. Shortly, 
they jingled away in different directions, 
two by two, on the slow Spanish trot of 
the cowpuncher. All day long thus they 
would ride, without food or water for 
man or beast, looking over the range, 
identifying the stock, branding the 
young calves, examining generally into 
the state of affairs, looking always with 
grave eyes on the magnificent flaming 
changing, beautiful, dresdful desert of 
the Arizona plains. At evening, when 
the coloured atmosphere, ca’ching the 
last glow, threw across the Chiracahuas 
its veil of mystery, they jingled in again, 
two by two, untired, unhasting, the 
glory of the desert in theic deep-set 
steady eyes. 
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And all that long day, while they were 
absent, the cattle, too, made their pil- 
grimage, straggling in singly, in pairs, in 
bunches, in long files, leisurely, rumi- 
nantly, without haste. There at the 
long troughs, filled by the windmill or 
the blindfolded pump-mule, they drank, 
then filed away again into the mists of 
the desert. And Sefior Buck Johnson, 
or his foreman Parker, examined them 
for their condition, noting the increase, 
remarking the strays from another range. 
Later, perhaps, they, too, rode abroad. 
The same thing happened at nine other 
ranches, froin five to ten miles apart, 
where dwelt other fierce, silent men, all 
under the authority of Buck Johnson. 

And when night fell, and the topaz 
and violet and saffron and.amethyst and 
mauve and lilac had faded suddenly from 
the Chiracahuas likea veil that had been 
rent, and the ramparts had become slate 
grey and then black, the soft-breathed 
night wandered here and there over the 
desert, and the land fell under an 
enchantment even stranger than the 
day’s. 

So the days went by, wonderful, fashion- 
ing the ways and the character of 
men. Seven passed! Buck Johnson and 
his foreman began to look for the stranger. 
Eight; they began to speculate. Nine; 
they doubted. On the tenth they gave 
him up, and he came. 

They knew him first by the soft low- 
ing of cattle. Jed Parker, dazzled by 


the lamp, peered from the door and made 
him out dimly, turning the animals into 
the corral. A moment later his pony’s 
hoofs impacted softly on the baked 
earth, he dropped from the saddle and 
entered the room. 

“T’'m late,” said he, briefly glancing at 
the clock which indicated ten. “ But 
I’m here.” 

His manner was quick and sharp, 
almost breathless, as though he had 
been running. 

“Your cattle are in the corral, all of 
them. Have you the money?” 

“| have the money here,” replied Buck 
Johnson, laying his hand against a drawer, 
“and it’s ready for you when you've 
earned it. 1 don’t care so much for the 
cattle. What I wanted is the man who 
stole them. Did you bring him?” 

“Yes, I brought him,” said the stranger. 
‘Let’s see that money.” 

Buck Johnson threw open the drawer 
and drew out the heavy canvas sack. 

“It’s here. Now bring in your prisoner.” 

The two-gun man seemed suddenly to 
loom large in the doorway. ‘The muzzles 
of his revolvers covered the two before 
him. His speech came short and 
sharp. 

“IT told you I'd bring back the cows 
and the one who rustled them,” he 
snapped, “I’ve never lied toa man yet. 
Your stock is in the corral. I'll trouble 
you for that five thousand. I’m the man 
who stole your cattle!” 
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By S. L. BASTIN AND PERCY COLLINS. 


HE improvements and discoveries 

which mark the progress of modern 

civilisation have become so numer- 
ous, and are so far reaching in their 
influence, that it is often difficult for 
us to realise that our forefathers lacked 
many privileges which we to-day regard 
as matters of course. Nowhere is this 
fact more strikingly illustrated than in 
the advances of horticulture. Years of 
patient toil and skilful experimenting 
have worked wonders which—to those, 
at least, who view the results without a 
knowledge of the devious paths through 
which they are attained—seem little short 
of miraculous. 

We, the favoured children of the twen- 
tieth century, have flowers and fruits 
and vegetables which are not only 
better, but immeasurably better, than 
the world has ever seen before. Our 
cultivated flowers are larger, more 
perfect in shape, and more variously 
coloured; our fruits are finer alike in 
flavour and proportion ; our vegetables, 
whilst sharing the general improvement 
in size and quality, are extraordinarily 
and increasingly prolific. In the present 
article it is proposed to show by com- 
parison some of the more striking 
instances of horticultural advance, at 
the same time describing—with necessary 
brevity and omission of detail—the broad 
lines upon which this advance has been 
made. 

In the first place the reader must be 
reminded that plants, in common with 
all living organisms, constantly vary in 
a greater or less degree from what is 
known as the typical form of the species. 
A large percentage of these departures 
from the normal are seen to be the effect 
of a definite cause which has influenced 
a certain plant in a particular manner. 
The cross fertilisation of flowers by insect 


agency may be cited as an instance. A 
bee conveying the pollen from a pink 
blossom to a white one of the same 
species will cause the seeds from the 
latter to produce plants, a large propor- 
tion of which will almost certainly throw 
pink-tinted blossoms. Other changes may 
be traced to the necessary adaptation of 
individual plants to meet special features 
in their surroundings, without which 
changes the well-being of the species 
might be seriously endangered. Such 
variations may be necessary either that 
the plant may cope with adverse con- 
ditions of environment or that it may 
profit by specially beneficial ones. A 
familiar instance of change in root for- 
mation may be given. Nearly all plants 
growing in a dry and very shallow soil 
spread out their roots laterally to great 
distances in order that they may draw 
their water supply from the widest 
possible area. ‘This can be seen readily 
in the case of those plants which flourish 
on the scant deposits of soil accumulated 
upon the walls of ruins. In such a posi- 
tion a plant is at a distinct disadvantage, 
and it would certainly soon perish were 
it not able in some measure to overcome 
the difficulties of the situation. This it 
does by a lateral extension of root area 
as above indicated. 

On the other hand plants sometimes 
find themselves exposed to conditions 
and surroundings which are entirely 
favourable. The soil, the temperature, 
and the weather combine to satisfy the 
peculiar needs of the species. As a result, 
the plant flourishes exceedingly, profit- 
ing to the extent of its powers by the 
unusually stimulating conditions. 

Again, variations not infrequently 
occur for which it is impossible to find, 
in the present state of our knowledge, 
any adequate explanation. We simply 
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designate them “sports.” In this category 
are grouped all those curious malformed 
blooms, the best known of which we 
call “ double” flowers. The majority of 
such variations would undoubtedly be 
prejudicial to the well-being of a plant 
in its wild state; therefore we find that 
they are rarely perpetuated under natural 
co nidi- 
tions. 
Tothese 
several 
phases of 
variation 
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we owe directly all the fine flowers, 
fruits and vegetables which the horti- 
culturist has been able to produce. A 
natural tendency has, in fact, been 
moulded and bent by artificial means 
to serve the ends of mankind. The law 
by which Nature either establishes or 
destroys the effect of chance variation 
we term natural selection. Man has 
discovered that, within certain limits, 
he too can direct the course of natural 





FROM WHICH ALL THE CHOICE MODERN 
VARIETIES HAVE BEEN DERIVED. 


development; and he calls the process 
artificial selection. 

The simplest form of plant improve- 
ment under the guidance of man pro- 
ceeds upon the following lines. A 
multitude of seedlings belonging to one 
species are raised. These are nurtured, 
and skilfully assisted in their growth 
by every means at the disposal 
of the gardener —that is to 
say, he provides his charges 
with every condition of soil, 
temperature, light,and air that 
experience has taught him to 
be most suitable to their 
needs. The young plants, thus 
fostered, grow to sturdy matu- 
rity; and it is now the gar- 
dener’s care to weigh the 
qualities of each, individually, 
against those possessed by 
varieties of the same species 
which have already been estab- 
lished. ‘The specimens which, 
as an outcome of this com- 
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are retained and encouraged to continue 
their growth, to blossom, and to set seed. 
This seed will represent what may be 
termed the cream of the particular strain. 
lt is sown in its turn, and the plants 
which are raised from it are expected to 
show a better average of 
specimens approaching the 
gardener’s ideal than was 
the case with the previous 
batch. ‘The process of arti- 
ficial selection may be, and 
indeed frequently is, con- 
tinued through several suc- 
cessive generations until the 
special features which the 
florist desires to improve 
become thoroughly estab- 
lished. As the result of 
neglect, these bettered plants 
will be liable to 
deteriorate through 
their off-spring to 
the original condi- 
tions of the species ; 
but it is only neces- 
sary to continue the 
artificial stimulants 
under which they 
were produced to 
retain the variety 
permanently. 

The method just 
described is an ex- 
tremely simple but 
very useful form of 
artificial selection. 
It is generally em- 
ployed to intensify 
a special feature 
which already exists 
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Charles Darwin refers to what he terms 
“unconscious selection” on the part of 
the old-world gardeners, which has led 
to the betterment of many species. Our 
ancestors quite unconsciously laid the 
foundations of much of our present 
horticultural success. As 
an instance of this, Darwin 
specially mentions the pear. 
He refers to the description 
of this fruit supplied by 
Pliny in his famous Natural 
History. At that time, it 
would seem, the pear was 
small and of indifferent 
flavour, quite unlike the 
luscious varieties with 
which we to-day are 
familiar. 

The same is true both 
of the strawberry 
and the plum. 
These fruits have 
undoubtedly been 
in cultivation for 
many centuries. 
The plum is sup- 
posed to have origi- 
nated in Syria, and 
in its wild state 
must have been 
almost identical 
with the familiar 
sloe of our hedge- 
rows. Again, the 
ancestor of almost 
all the fine varieties 
of our garden straw- 
berry is the ele- 
gantly flavoured 
wild fruit of the 
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Its effect under the 
guidance of an ex- 
pert is often very 
rapid. But much 
has been done towards the permanent 
improvement of a species by a simple 
common sense system of keeping the good 
examples and destroying the bad. In 
many instances, particularly in the case 
of fruit and vegetables, this gradual 
improvement has been proceeding for 
hundreds— if not, indeed, for thousands 
—of years. In his “ Origin of Species” 
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long June days. It 
is not easy to be- 
lieve that such a triumph as the “ Royal 
Sovereign "—each berry a mouthful in 
itself—could have been evolved from 
such an inconspicuous wildling ; yet such 
is undoubtedly the case. 

The triumphs of horticulture in the 
kitchen-garden appeal strongly to the 
imagination. The enormous increase in 
size is so amazing that one wishes it 
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inspect the 
outcome of his “ unconscious selection.” 
How he would marvel at what we could 
show him! 

Moreover, the vast increase in bulk has 
not been attained at the 
expense of flavour, for the 
modein varieties are far 
superior in every respect 
to those which were en- 
joyed by our great-grand- 
parents. That premier of 
vegetables, the potato, has 
often been cited as an in- 
stance of what may be 
accomplished in a bare one 
hundred years of serious 
cultivation. The potato 
plant, however, was grown 
by the American Indians 
for centuries before its in- 
troduction into England, 
and it may be safely as- 
sumed that the man who 
introduced this tuber into 
Europe (it was not Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by the 
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THE POTATO AS WE KNOW IT IS THE RESULT 
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granting this, it is still a fact that the 
difference between this plant and the 
original potato wildling was so slight as 
to have been scarcely appreciable. ‘This 
is attested by prints and descriptions of 
the period. A comparison of Gerarde’s 
woodcut, for instance, with the potato 
as we know it to-day, is extremely 
striking. 

But of all cultivated vegetables none 
exhibits so remarkable a range of varia- 
tion as the cabbage. Few people are 
aware that a common British plant, still 
abundant at many spots along the South 
Coast, is, practically speaking, the direct 
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ancestor of every known variety of cab- 
bage. A glance at the accompanying 
photographs will impress the reader with 
the full significance of this fact. To begin 
with, we have a picture of the wild cab- 
bage. Then there is the highly cultivated 
strain, with its massive heart of compact 
leafage, low growth, and inherent dis- 
inclination to produce flower- heads. 
Against this we may place the cauli- 
flower, 
whose one 
aim of 
existence 
seems to 
consist in 
the pro- 
duction of 
a ¥aet 
mass of 
deformed 
and crow- 
ded _bud- 
formation, 
Lastly, we 






























THE WILD 
CABBAGE 


have the third 
extreme form 

the Brussels 
sprout. Here 
we see a 
strange but 
w ell-estab- 
lished variety, 
derived, prob- 
ably, from an 
ancient tendency to pronounced vitality, 
manifested in luxuriant budding from 
the main stem when the head or leader 
of the plant had matured. Taken as a 
whole, the cabbage of to-day is certainly 
the most striking of all the triumphs of 
horticulture. 

But there are other instances well-nigh 
as striking. The carrot and the parsnip 
trace their ancestry direct to wildlings of 


FROM WHICH THE HIGHLY 
CULTIVATED CABBAGE 


a 


our country-side. In the case of the former 
it is a noteworthy fact that, whereas the 
wild carrot is an annual, its cultivated 
offspring has been definitely established 
as a biennial. The celery, too, isa well- 
known British hedge plant which thrives 
in marshy spots. 

In a few isolated localities on the South 
Coast, notably above Chessil Beach at 
Portland and on the island bearing its 
name in Kynance Cove, Cornwall, the 
thin shoots of the wild asparagus—no 
thicker than goose-quills—may still be 
found in the month of May. By what 
means this inconspicuous plant was 
raised to the status of a dainty and 
highly-prized vegetable, or to whom the 
praise for the inception of this remark- 
able feat of horticulture is due, can never 
be known. The fact remains that what 
was once a little maritime weed now 
ranks as a delicate dish on our dinner- 
table. It isa curious fact that the majority 
of our highly-prized vegetables—certainly 
the potato, the cabbage, the asparagus, 
and the beet—were all 
originally maritime species. 

Astonishing as are the 
improvements which have 
been effected by means of 
artificial selection, it must 
be acknowledged that this 
system is bounded by mark- 
ed limitations. Through 
its agency no new form of 
plant-life can be produced, 


AND THE CAULIFLOWER ARE 
DESCENDED. 
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although, as we have seen, vast improve- 
ments may be made upon what already 
exists. For entirely new varieties the 
old experimenters were dependent upon 





THE WILD AND THE CULTIVATED PEA. 


Nature’s whims, and often enough they 
had to wait patiently for a score or more 
of years, or perhaps even for.a lifetime, 
ere they saw a flower embodying the 
shape and colour of which; they had 
been in search. But the modern horti- 
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culturist has learned how to control 
Nature. He knows something at least 
of the causes which govern the effects 
he desires to see produced. For in- 
stance, he knows that insects, particu- 
larly bees, carry the pollen from one 
blossom to another as they fly about in 
their apparently aimless search for honey, 
and that with this pollen is carried—how 
he cannot say—the characteristics dis- 
tinguishing the plant which produced it. 
Thus, as was stated in an earlier para- 
graph, the seed produced from a white 
flower cross-fertilised by insect agency 
with pollen carried from a pink one will 
produce, in all likelihood, a certain per- 
centage of pink flowers; whereas the 
white flower ‘fertilised by pollen carried 
from another white flower will probably 
produce seed, all the resultant blossoms 
from which will be white. 

This is, of course, merely a general 
statement of the principles of cross- 
fertilisation. As a matter of fact, the 
subject is still shrouded in mystery. Yet 
man has discovered enough to enable 
him to control the fertilisation of flowers 
within certain limits, and thus to attain 
anticipated results with more or less 
certainty. These results have certainly 
been most striking where flowers were 
concerned, although, of course, much has 
been done amongst fruits and vegetables 
as well. The florist who would conduct 
ex periments in cross-fertilisation is careful 
above all else to exclude bees from his 
flowers. When the plants are under 
glass this is a comparatively simple 
matter; but in the case of hardy plants 
grown in the open the erection of gauze 
tents above them becomes necessary— 
how necessary will be appreciated from 
the fact that a single bee has been known 
to counteract the whole of the florist’s 
labour extending over several years. 

The artificial cross-fertilisation of 
flowers is managed in the following 
way. With a camel's hair brush the 
florist carefully conveys the pollen from 
the stamens of one bloom to the pistil of 
another produced by a plant of the same 
or a nearly allied species. These two 
blossoms will differ from one another in 
point of form or colour—the differences 
being selected for combination by the 
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florist in view of his past experience, or 
as a shrewd guess at what is likely to 
result in a striking or novel variety. He 
infects, as it were, the anticipated seed 
with the dual tendencies of the selected 
parent plants. 

Let us glance at a few of the triumphs 
which the hybridiser has thus achieved 
in the floral world. The rose, the 
queen of flowers, has been under culti- 
vation for so long a period and is the 
outcome of such varied ancestry, that 
it is well-nigh impossible to point to any 
existing species and say: This was the 
first parent of our modern rose. Yet it 
is certain that the first roses were small 
five-petalled flowers nearly allied to, if 
not actually identical with, our English 
hedgerow brier. It must be admitted 
that some of the 
older forms of culti- 
vated roses are heavy 
and inelegant, but 
during the last few 
years the efforts of 
growers have been 
diverted from the 
production of roses 
which are merely 
big, to the estab- 
lishment of -strains 
excelling in grace 
and beauty. As a 
triumph of rose cul- 
ture many of the 
recently produced 
Tea Roses may be 
confidently ad- 
vanced. 

Even the humbler 





valuable vegetable. Thanks mainly to 
the energies of Mr. Eckford, the well- 
known specialist, it is now recognised 
that the sweet pea is worthy of the 
most careful cultivation. Dozens of fine 
new varieties, perfect alike in form arid 
colour, have been introduced. Yet the 
ancestor of the sweet pea was a tiny 
blossom not unlike the vetches which 
grow wild in our fields. The culti- 





denizens of the gar- THE SUCCULENT ASPARAGUS WAS ONCE A LITTIE 


den have not been 
neglected by the 
florist. What a gulf, for instance, exists 
between the tiny wild field pansy and the 
large many-coloured blooms which are 
its cultivated offsprings. The showy 
China Asters, too, so much prized for 
bedding on“account of the brilliancy of 
their colouring, were originally small 
daisy-like blooms, possessing little of 
either elegance or beauty. 

Two closely-allied wild species have 
given to our gardeh, one—a most 
charming flower, the other—a most 


MARITIME WEED. 


vated green pea, too, must have had a 
very similar origin, though it has been 
under cultivation for a very long period 
—longer perhaps than any other garden 
plant. There is, in fact, evidence to 
support the idea that the early lake. 
dwellers in Switzerland cultivated peas. 
They left, however, much to the modern 
horticulturalist ; for it is only within the 
last few decades that the huge pods 
closely packed with sweet, green peas 
have been produced, 
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Although to the casual observer these 
striking changes in the characteristics of 
vegetation seem almost miraculous, their 
explanation presents no real difficulties 
to the scientific student. The finished 
work of the horticulturist, as it leaves 
his hand in the form of some splendid 
flower, succulent vegetable, or luscious 
fruit, is very far removed from its wild 
prototype. But it must be remembered 
that we are comparing the first and last 
links of a very lengthy chain. Were it 
possible for one mind to grasp the full 
significance of every intermediate link, 
the final triumph would fall into its true 
place as the inevitable conclusion of a 
long series of almost imperceptible 
advances. This, it may be said, is 
exactly in accord with the theory of 
natural evolution; but in the case. of 
cultivated species the selective influences 
of natural stimuli are replaced by arti- 
ficial ones. Remove the plant from the 
conditions and environment supplied to 
it by the gardener or florist, and it will 
speedily revert to the form of its ancestry. 
In illustration of the powerful effect of 
cultivation upon the characters of a 
plant, a case in which the horticulturist 
has succeeded in establishing a marked 
structural change which would almost 
certainly never have obtained under 
natural conditions, may be instanced. 
The Primula (Primula sinensis), in its 
wild state, had a long stalk on which it 
bore its cluster of flowers. The reason 
for this was found in the need which 
existed for the blooms to be raised well 
above the surrounding herbage. Under 
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cultivation, the Primula has increased 
very much in size with the one exception 
that the stalk has almost entirely disap- 
peared. Indeed, from the florist’s point 
of view, a well-grown plant should 
possess hardly any stalk at all. In its 
life as a pot plant the Primula has never 
been overcrowded ; the need for the long 
stalk which once forced the flower head 
upon the notice of passing insects is 
gone; consequently the plant has for- 
gotten, as it were, its former habits, and 
has readily adapted itself to the desires 
of its cultivators. 

In conclusion, it must be said that, for 
some unexplained reason, all highly 
cultivated strains exhibit a much greater 
tendency to variation than is the case 
with wildlings. So marked is this that 
the horticulturist finds less difficulty in 
preventing his triumphs from reverting to 
earlier types tham in weeding out the 
many grotesque and valueless “sports” 
which constantly make their appearance. 

Again, the extreme uncertainty as to 
the results of his labours constantly 
harasses the plant specialist. He con- 
ducts experiments extending over a 
period of several years; thousands of 
specimens pass through his hands; and 
the nett result of his toil and anxiety 
may have no practical result whatever. 
Yet there is an element of fascination 
even in the uncertainty. The worker is 
buoyed up by the hope that one day luck 
will be on his side—that his name, at 
last, may be handed down to posterity as 
the introducer of some striking and 
valuable variety. 
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By J. NELSON. 


HERE was no doubt about it: I was 
nabbed. “ Fairly nabbed!” are the 
words I said, as | lifted my head out 

of the water, where the dog had knocked 
it, and gazed through my half-open eyes 
at the two keepers. I had been doing a 
bit of poaching—I knew it was poaching 
—in my neighbour’s water. I could not 
resist it. There were the stepping stones 
a little way down the stream which I 
had crossed a thousand times in my boy- 
hood days. They were so inviting after 
my five years’ absence, so | crossed them 
again, and wandered up the stream on 
the forbidden side to the little bay which 
of yore the trout used to frequent; and 
there was a tantalising bit of bait with 
cotton already attached to it lying on 
the ground, which showed at once that 
others had “tumbled” to my old dodge. 
And I could not resist that. So I dropped 
the bait on the stream, and tied the 
cotton to an overhanging branch, and 
lay almost full length with my two 
hands in the water. Hardly a minute 
could have passed, when up came a dark 
shimmering object greedily to the bait, 
never looking at my hands beneath him, 
and, with a switching upward throw, I 
had pitched him out of the water, only 
to feel myself pushed in, knocked in 
face forward. And there lay the trout 
wriggling on the bank with the dog 
yelping and skirmishing round it, and 
two savage-looking keepers close by. I 
was nabbed. 

“ You'll come along, you?” I was asked 
none too politely. 

“1 will,” I replied submissively, as I 
scrambled up the bank. 

“Fetch the trout, Bill,” the tallest of 
the keepers said. 
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“Sha’n’t I pitch it back?” the other 
asked. 

“ Neaw, neaw, mon; it'll be evidence. 
Bring it wi’ yo’. This way, young ’un!” 
The last sentence was addressed to me. 

“T say,” I said, rather lamely, “ of 
course I can’t go like this.” My hat had 
gone careering down the stream, my hair 
was sopping wet, and the mud stuck to 
my face and head and limp collar, as 
well as to my coat-sleeves. 

“Wipe yer face, then,” came the un- 
sympathetic reply. 

In vain I felt in all my pockets ; there 
was no handkerchief about me. 

“Lend me yours, will you, please?” I 
asked the young one first; he seemed 
more kindly than the other. But, alas, 
he had none, and the tall keeper laughed 
and said he didn’t carry fallals. 

“But,” I said again, “I didn’t do any- 
thing, you know. Will half a sovereign 
between you enable me to get off home 
before | catch a cold?” 

“Well, | doan’ like to be hard on 
annybody,” said the tall keeper tenta- 
tively, and he looked at the other chap. 

“Nor me,” replied the other senten- 
tiously. 

“Suppose yo'll tak’ it as a lesson not 
fer t’ poach agen?” addressed the 
taller one to me, in a judicial and benign 
manner. 

“ That’s so,” 1 said, and I fumbled 
about my pockets again. But my un- 
lucky star was in the ascendency just 
then ; | hadn’t a sou on me. 

“ Well,” said I, “I find I’ve come out 
without anything, but I'll see you have 
it S 





“Ho!” replied both the keepers. “Ho!” 
reiterated the tallone. “1’ve heerd them 
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tales afore. Come along o’ me, young 
*un.” 

“Til split,” I said meaningly. 

“Say wot yo’ like, young ’un. They 
doan’t tak’ a felon’s word afore honest 
men’s.” And both keepers laughed ; and 
I knew I was beaten. 

So I was marched to the Hall, between 
the two keepers, with the dog running 
on ahead, yelping all the way at 
imaginary trout. 1 was ushered through 
the side door, along the servants’ hall, 
where a towel was procured for me, and 
landed in the visitors’ room. I could 
just hear the tall keeper explaining to 
someone in the great hall, and then his 
heavy tread, followed by a light one, 
make for the room where I| was detained 
in the custody of the smaller man. 

The sun had set, and the twilight 
hardly lit up the room, but, as the burly 
form of the keeper left the doorway free, 
I could see it framing as fair a vision as 
man could wish to set eyes on. I 
remained in the shadows, but she was 
backed by the light in the hall. She 
stood there, erect, with a haughty look 
on her features. 

“You confess, then, you were poach- 
ing ?” she asked, almost contemptuously. 

“Yes,” I said humbly. 

“Leave him here till my father returns. 
You may go, Paton, you as_ well, 
Grindley.” 

I heard her lock the door from the 
outside as soon as they left the room, 
and I took up the towel I had dropped 
and mopped my head again. I was 
thankful she had not come into the room 
and recognised me in such a condition. 

I hope it will not be considered bad 
form that I should feel the irony of the 
situation, but, really, London life leaves 
very little out of that category. It was 
but five years ago that I had stood in 
that room, vowing eternal fidelity to, and 
holding the trembling hand of, the vision 
that had just sealed my doom. I was 
twenty then, and about to go to London 
to make my way in the world, and she 
was seventeen. My father had just died, 
a good man who had spent his patri- 
mony in a vain attempt to mitigate the 
lot of the toilers, and all he had left me 
was a derelict mill, a derelict village, 
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and, I might say, a derelict fifty_acres, for 
they were moorland and would grow 


nothing, and no one wanted to rent them. 


Even in the small shoot, for some un- 
earthly reason, the rabbits had dis- 
appeared, and settled on my neighbour’s 
acres. So I did not get a cent from my 
heritage. The mill and the village had 
cost over a hundred thousand pounds, 
and had never repaid a halfpenny. They 
were built on the model plan, were the 
outcome of centuries of work by water 
power on a small scale and the necessities 
of advanced manufacture on a large 
scale, but the railway was too far away, 
and the hills in between too cumbersome 
for cheap haulage, and when the mill 
stopped, beaten out of competitive exist- 
ence, the villagers went elsewhere to 
work and to live, and the machinery 
when sold under the hammer only 
brought in sufficient to pay off the mort- 
gage and all other claims in full, except 
the solicitor’s,so he told me; but he was 
satisfied with what he got. So I went 
to London with the few pounds in my 
pocket which represented the dividend 
of a small annuity bought me by a care- 
ful mother, who died years ago. 

I had only called on the Courdales 
once at their town house during the first 
season I was in London, and the manner 
of greeting showed me that the head of 
that house viewed a wealthy squire’s only 
son and a defunct squire’s poor son very 
differently, so I never called again. 

Now, after five years, I returned and 
was a prisoner in that house. I laughed 
a little bitterly, but a good deal humor- 
ously, as the situation struck me. I had 
done well in London ; that is, well 
considering the few opportunities that 
fall in the way of the uninfluential and 
novices. 1 was now on a fair way to 
reaching a thousand a year from maga- 
zine work, and had a book going strong. 
To straighten out the theme of another 
book, I had run up to my Lancashire 
home amidst the solitude of the moor. 
And here I was, the first evening of my 
arrival, nabbed for poaching. 

I didn’t sit long thinking in that room. 
I knew its every inch; | had been in it 
often before my London days ; and, indeed, 
so familiar did it seem in its furniture 
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and arrangement, that I could have 
fancied it was only yesterday since I had 
left Berenice crying at my impending 
departure ; that is, if I had not just seen 
her now. She never looked so haughty 
in the old days. 

Yes, it was through the window of this 
room she used to steal into the grounds 
to come with me on such—poaching, I 
suppose I may call it—expeditions when 
the guests were in the billiard-room or 
the boudoir. All unknown toher father— 
conventional man—I taught her in the 
twilight to trick the trout as I had tricked 
the one half an hour ago. 

I went to the window, and | smiled. 
The catch worked easily, and the window, 
which was like a glass door, opened 
noiselessly ; and [| stepped gingerly out 
on to the gravel path, and into the 
shrubbery immediately opposite. 

I was congratulating myself, nay, 
chuckling, when lo! just on a small clear- 
ing which | had to cross, the dog that 
so unceremoniously ducked me _ was 
sitting in contemplation of the rewly 
risen moon. 

“Cats !” I whispered, trying hard to be 
ventriloquial ; but the huge hound turned 
alertly towards the shrub that concealed 
me. I recognised him now, but would 
he recognise me? We used to be great 
chums five years ago. He got up, and 
was sniffing his way towards where | 
crouched. It was a critical moment for 
me. I had either to propitiate him or be 
worried. 

“ Hallo, Jung, old boy!” I said, with 
more cheeriness than I really felt. I 
emerged, but he looked suspicious. I 
thought I sawa latent sign of recognition 
in hiseyes. “‘ Wheez-z-z!” Isaid. “ Fetch 
‘em, good dog.” And I pointed away past 
the shrubbery. That did it. “ Wheez-z-z!” 
was the old cry that had set him after 
anything. He bounded away in the 
direction I had pointed, and | cut across 
the clearing, through the farther shrubs, 
and over the meadow towards the stream. 
As | reached the stepping stones I glanced 
back, and in the distance I saw the burly 
form of the keeper making hurriedly to- 
wards me with the dog about half-way 
between us. Jung was beside me as I 
landed on the opposite bank, and he 


followed me home, making friends the 
while with such a zest as if to make up 
for his rudeness when we first met. 

| reached my abode. | will call it 
abode, because | can hardly say home. 
I was “digging” myself in what had 
been the lodge. ‘The house itself was too 
big and felt too empty for me to stay in 
it; besides, there wasn't a room there 
fully furnished now. 

The fire I had left alight had nearly 
burnt itself out; the kettle was singing, 
and the water almost boiled away. I 
had no one there to “do” for me. I 
think I have said that the village below 
was deserted, and the house was quite 
three miles from the nearest place, with 
the exception of the Hall, where I had 
just been received with such éclat. I had 
intended having our old housekeeper 
there. She did come and tidy up the 
lodge for me, but had to leave the 
day before I arrived to visit a sick 
daughter in a distant part of the county. 

I changed my besotted things, and got 
some show of supper ready, which Jung 
did all he could to help me clear. Then 
I thought it was about time Jung went 
home, but he did not think so. He 
refused to move. I know that in his 
young days Jung hada sneaking regard 
for dissipation now and again. His 
kennel would miss him one night if he 
had been left loose, and he would turn 
up late the following day in a slinking 
and penitent manner, almost crawling on 
the ground when he came near you; 
while his coat would be covered with 
filth such as you would never think 
existed. To-night he evidently was in 
a mood for a night from home. I coaxed 
him; I patted him; | took him to the 
door and showed him the way home. He 
took it all in good part, but returned to 
the hearth with me each time. Once I 
shut him out, and on looking ten minutes 
later I found him settled as comfortably 
as the circumstances would permit on the 
doorstep, and as soon as | opened the 
door, he got up lazily and walked in. [| 
used to think Jung was an intelligent 
dog, but I began to think him stupid. 

“Come along, you chump,” | said at 
last, when my coaxing and shooing 
availed nothing. I put on my hat and 
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stepped out with him at my heels. I 
took him to the stream and threw a 
stone across, but he took no notice of 
it; so on we went to the bridge which 
carried the main road across the stream, 
and over the stile into the Courdale 
domains. 

Near the shrubbery gate, in the dis- 
tance, stood a figure in white, and Jung 
made for it. I knew it was she, and I 
turned back, vaulted the stile, and crossed 
the bridge to the moor. I felt a peculiar 
sense of elation. The free wind swept 
along with the volume it can acquire 
only on the moorland; the heavens 
shone with a myriad of twinkling stars, 
and the moon threw an incandescent 
light over the miles and miles of undulat- 
ing landscape. The air whiffed of pine 
and peat,and all wassolitary and grand. 
The bare headlands of the upland peaks 
seemed mighty and awesome, the stream 
murmured and rippled on in iridescent 
flashes, and the cares of London life fell 
from me. I was a boy again. 

““Why do men want to slave and hold 
tosorrow? Why does the world become 
sordid?” I asked myself blithely. And 
I saw the house of my fathers standing 
lone and desolate on the knoll, and I 
understood. But my spirits did not sink 
then, as they might have done another 
time. ‘“ Sufficient for the day,” the moor- 
wind seemed to say. I was a moorman 
just then, and I had her near by; what 
more could I want? I asked myself. And 
at the thought of her my spirits rose ; but 
then they soon sank again, for I could see 
the house of her fathers shining resplen- 
dent through the trees. And still the 
moor blood rose, and I whistled and 
plodded on ; “ Sufficient for the day,” the 
wind was saying. 

Ah, there was my flat-bottomed boat, 
roped to the nook where I had left it five 
years agone. It was waiting for me. 
Poor discarded little craft! ‘There were 
the tiller lines she used to hold, then so 
dainty and white, but now so grimy. I 
painted it myself a fine green; it was 
black, or nearly black, now. Still 1 
would use its rotting timbers again before 
I went away, if only for old time’s sake. 
But not now ; to-morrow, maybe, but not 
now ; my blood was surging, my mood in 


tune with the lonely night, and my 
thoughts were many and pleasant. I 
would walk on. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“If you please!’ The tone was half a 
command ; something flicked my face. I 
jumped up, and would certainly have 
upset my crazy boat in the act had I not 
clung tenaciously to the one I had 
collided azainst. As it was, I nearly 
pulled the other over. 

“A thousand pardons!” I said peni- 
tently. 

“You have carried my line away.” 

And so I had. That was what flicked 
my face; it lay across my boat. I 
handed it back to her, and there was not 
a single gleam of recognition in her face. 
I did not know [ had altered so much ; 
a mere moustache should not make all 
that difference. 

“Permit me to fasten your boat,” I 
said, as | jumped on the bank, and nearly 
stove in my frail craft in doing so. 

“Thank you.” She handed me the 
little painter and peg which I had 
unsettled. I drove the peg in deep with 
my masterly foot. 

I did not feel the least bit easy. “I 
trust you will accept my apologies,” I 
nearlystammered. “ The evening was so 
delicious, and I was indulging in vain 
dreams, lying in the boat and letting 
it drift with the current.” Surely my 
voice had not altered! 

“You will luse your boat,” came the 
stiff reply. 

I had lost it, and I could hardly blame 
it. Mere force of habit had perhaps made 
it bring up in the little bay; then, like 
the doddering old thing it was, it forgut 
itself, and had drifted away. I watched 
it jam itself snugly in a creek on the 
opposite bank, and a strain of philosophy 
entered my soul. I was on the forbidden 
side again, Lut I need not fear the keepers 
this time. ‘The stream was higher than 
on the previous evening, and the stepping 
stones would be under water. There was 
only one course obvious, and I waited for 
her to offer it. She had taken in her line 
and turned towards the bank. With as 
much dignity as I could—I hope I had 
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not absorbed the ridiculous, exaggerated 
air of Suburbian dignity—I offered her my 
hand to step ashore. 

“]T am sorry: you cannot possibly use 
my boat; its planks have started long 
ago,” she said, for all the world as 
coolly, as airily, as any West End woman 
telling you her drawing-room bell is out 
of order. I felt a bitterness creep on me. 
Clearly I and my boat were the only two 
who remembered the past—and Jung, 
too; why, yes, Jung. He came bounding 
along then, and knocked against me in 
his clumsy fashion. And, curiously 
enough, she was dropping her rod and 
bait in the hollow of the tree—the 
hollow I had hacked out for her; days 
and days of laborious work it had been. 
And she was resting on the lower limb 
of the old tree as she did it, just where 
she used to sit in the times gone by, 
when I told her of the traditions 
of her own home, and wove fantastic 
tales around the Deira of old we called 
our ancestors. Yet now! was a stranger 
to her! 

“Why, that theer’s ’im,” came a gruff 
voice 1 had cause to remember. I 
turned, and couldn’t forego a inalicious 
wink at the bewildered keeper. 

“What do you mean, Paton. 
you been drinking again?” 

* Noa, noa, Miss Berrenece,’’ came the 
reply in injured tone. “ That’s the chap 
wot——” 

“That will do, Paton; you may go.” 

Surely she had learned something from 
her seasons in London! It was the 
grand lady dismissing her maid from 
her presence. I liked that bit about 
drinking, though. It was just the 
impetuous Berenice I remembered so 
well, and I gave the hapless Paton 
another malicious wink as he turned 
away. 

“With your permission, I will venture 
in the boat; I will use it carefully,” I 
suggested. 

“T could not think of letting you; the 
stream is at flood,” she replied. 

I bowed the bow of the inevitable. 

‘‘ Permit me to go through the grounds 
to the bridge.” 

“T will show you the way,’ 
caustic reply. 


Have 
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That was really too much. I felt like 
saying, “Do you think then I have 


forgotten?” with emphasis on the “I,” but 
I refrained. It was preferable to walk 
with her, even as a stranger, than to go 
alone. 

“You must excuse the conduct of the 
keeper,” she said, for the first time 
referring to what she must have thought 
inexplicable to me. 

I bowed, as good as to say I had 
excused him, for, truth to tell, I thought 
the less said about that matter the better. 
I had come off well. 

“He caught a poacher yesterday who 
broke away again, and he fancied you 
were he.” She smiled at me. Truly, 
she was becoming more her old—or, I 
should say, her young, for it was this 
old about her that I liked little—self 
again. 

“Indeed ?” I said non-committally. 

“| think it is a mean thing to poach. 
Why couldn’t he keep to the opposite 
bank? No one says anything then.” 

‘“‘Mine,” I thought. He would be dubbed 
a fool who did, for it was part of my 
unheard-of luck that the fish gave my 
side a wide berth. ‘“ Perhaps he won’t 
come again,” I ventured. 

“I hope not, for his sake. He had 
landed a trout, and that kept Jung, the 
dog, from worrying him, so the keepers 
said. He spoiled his clothes, I should 
think. I never saw anyone in such a 
plight. 1 believe he fell into the river.” 

“ Really ?”” [said commiseratingly, not 
so mach for the man then as the man 


now. I felt 1 ought to change the 
subject. “Do you find it dull here?” I 


asked, in as lame a manner as ever I| had 
spoken in my life. 

“Dull?” she rejoined haughtily. “I 
suppose town dwellers would find it 
dull. We find it life. Turn to the left 
here ; we must cross these stones, and be 
very careful, for it was not too clever a 
hand that laid them.” 

“The deuce!” I thought, and I had laid 
those stones for her to keep her dainty 
little boot from soiling itself on the 
marshy creek. 

“Give me the pleasure of aiding you,” 
I said with grave dignity. 

“ You will need your care for yourself ; 





the stones are very treacherous,” she 
said, with the suspicion of a _ laugh, 
and disdained my proffered hand. 
“Down, Jung!” she commanded the 
poor brute, who had taken it in his head 
to make a running lick at my face. Jung 
had, of course, disdained to cross on the 
stones ; he always preferred to plod knee- 
deep in the mud. “ Down, sir! He will 
make you in such a mess.” 

“T like affectionate animals,” I said 
reassuringly. 

“TI have been at great pains with his 
upbringing. I cannot think why he will 
be familiar with strangers,” she said. 

Another stab, and I kicked the dog, 
much to his amazement, when she was 
not looking. We were walking under 
the old yew tree. Cocoa-nut shells hung 
about. I had bent almost double while 
she stood on my shoulders to tie them 
there; yes, and clung perilously to a 
lower branch, supporting us both, so 
that she could reach high enough. Good 
heavens ! could. memory be such a paltry 
thing after all? I thought I saw some 
colour in her cheeks as I looked from the 
nests to her, and I twitched at my 
offending moustache. 

We walked on in silence through the 
shrubbery, out of the gate where I had 
seen her the night before. 

“You will find the main road at the 
other side of the stile.” She stopped as 
though to turn back. 

I grew desperate ; anything to stay the 
parting. “If I might presume further on 
your kindness, will you see me to the 
road and direct me to Clough Moor?” I 
asked, proud of my diplomacy. 

“Clough Moor is a lonely place,” she 
said, not unkindly, as we walked on. 

“A fit place for a lonely man,’’ I said 
serenely. 

“You are not staying there?” she 
asked. 

“JT am,” I replied. 

“What could bring you to such a place 
as ” She hesitated. I waited. “ Of 
course, it is no business of mine; I beg 
your pardon.” 

“ Pride of race,” I answered, interpret- 
ing her query. But she was deaf. 





“« This is the stile,” she said, 
In the moonlight, I could see the rude 
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scraping that had obliterated the words 
I had cut on the stile—“ Berenice, Bringer 
of Victory "—and for which I had got 
into a row with the conventional Sir 
John when the information came to his 
ears. Involuntarily my tongue whispered 
the words “ Bringer of Victory” now as 
we stood by it. There was a pensive 
look on her face, but she made as though 
she had not heard me, yet she could not 
have been so deaf. 

“Cross the bridge, and leave the road 
by the left at the first stile; then go 
along the ledge. Clough village lies in 
the hollow, and Clough House is the one 
on the knoll of the moor.” 

“Thank you,” I said, as I 
myself away. 

Someone appeared at the stile from 
the road, and jumped over it. 

“What, Belmont, is that you? Good- 
evening. Berenice told me you had 
come to Clough House. How are you? 
I say, you are making a fine name, you 
know. Sir John is quite struck on you ; 
isn’t he, Berenice? That book of yours 
about the moors is being talked of every- 
where. I like your drawing-room tale 
best, though, in the mags. How long are 
you going to stay up here?” 

“I think I shall return to London to- 
morrow,” I said, and in truth I believe I 
meant it, for I had begun to feel during 
that walk from the stream that it would 
be best for me to clear out. Hang the 
fellow! What the deuce did he want 
here? I knew he came periodically to 
the Hall. He was Berenice’s cousin, and 
I had always voted hima sappy. I felt 
very jealous. He was speaking to her, 
and I was thinking—what was I think- 
ing? So Berenice had told him I had 
come to Clough House. Then her 
attitude was just a confirmation of the 
cussedness of things in general. Anyhow, 
I was not so absolutely penniless as five 
years ago. I felt both jealous and wild. 

“ Allow me to wish you ” Iwas 
going to say “ good-night,” but he inter- 
rupted me. 

“No. I’m off; I’m in a hurry. Glad 
to have seen you. I'll run across to your 
place to-morrow and see if I can’t coax 
you to stay a bit longer. Ta-ta, old 
chap!” And he shook my hand and was 
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striding off before | knew what he was 
about. 

Then: there was no need for the farce 
to be kept up. I felt angry, and was 
half over the stile when I said, “ Why 
did you act so? Could I not have found 
my way out myself without the humi- 
liation ri 

I was over the stile, and she was lean- 
ing against it. There was a roguish 
look in her eyes that broke me off my 
words. 

“T was afraid you might fall into evil 
ways again, and the keep rs would not 
have let you off so easily a second time.” 

Now I was perplexed. There she 
leaned, there she smiled, with her radiant 
bonny eyes looking into mine, just as 
she had been used to do so long ago. 
And she knew all the time it was I who 
had been caught poaching, and she had 
been cold, formal, a stranger but a 
moment before. Bless me, what does a 
woman mean? Nor did I feel I was 
sent away, nor did she move. She leaned 
her pretty chin on her hand, that could 
not be called a hand were there any 
other word more fit to describe the taper- 
ing, white little thing it was, and said, 
“So you must leave to-morrow?” half 
interrogatively. 

“Must is the word,” I said, for indeed 
what pleasure could there be in staying 
now? And I had looked forward so 
much to the moor, to my home, the home 
of my inclinations and everything, and— 
and to her—for this. I was bitter. 

“T suppose you will be glad to get 
back? Town life robs you of the appre- 
ciation of the charms that once held you. 
1 suppose you hardly remember, can 
hardly believe, you ever lived in sucha 
place as this?” 

She to talk to me like that! 

“It seems to me it is they who stop 
here who forget, not they who go 
away,” I said hotly. 

“Shall we go to the village?” she 
asked irrelevantly. 

“Perhaps it would be fitting,” I said, 
a strange feeling possessing me. “It was 
the last thing we did before I went 
away.” I offered my hand to help her 
over the stile, but she drew back. 

This was the third Berenice, neither 





new and cold nor old and roguish. I 
could not describe her. 

“T don’t know that I should,” she said. 
“You have not seen it, or me, for the 
past five years, or ever let me know how 
you were going on 

“You know why,” I said, and then 
stopped because I could not say it was 
through her father; he had never said 
anything, only—well, shown it. “I had 
my way to make,” I added. 

“And you thought you could make 
your way better without your friends 
than with them, | suppose?” she said. 

“No, no; surely you understand ——” 

There was a look on her face that took 
me from myself. My hands fell on the 
stile, and my feet, as nimble as a hare’s, 
were about to lift me back to her. 

“Help me over,” she commanded ; and 
I obeyed. “You were always a duffer. 
How you came to write such a nice 
book, [ cannot think—the heroine par- 
ticularly. You must have got that from 
someone else.” 

“| did,” I replied truthfully. 

She looked at me. “And yet I never 
read or heard of such elsewhere.” 

“Then your eyes must be closed when- 
ever you stand at your glass,” I replied. 
I was glad she had read my book. 

“| thought London would spoil you,” 
she said. 

“I thought it had spoiled you,” I 
rejoined meaningly. 

“T wanted to test you,” she said pen- 
sively. “The coachman said he had 
seen you come from the station, and—- 
and I was glad when you took the bait 
and caught the trout.” There was 
laughter in her eyes. 

She was right. I always was a duffer. 
“You placed it for me, Berenice?” 

She laughed outright. “And you had 
it within an hour. And what could I 
do when the keepers brought you in all 
wet and dripping, and covered with mud ? 
They are new men; they didn’t know 
you. I wanted to give you time tomake 
yourself more presentable. I put Jung 
to guard the window, and he played me 
false. I had told him you were coming, 
and when you did come I told him not 
to let you go; and he went with you, 
didn’t he? And”—the laughter died— 
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“and when you brought him back, and 
turned away without speaking, I thought 
—-I thought you did not want to renew 
our friendship. So I was just beastly to 
you, wasn’t 1?” 

Whew! How the wind swept past us 
as we crossed the moor to the lodge. I 
drew her arm in mine to help her over 
the broken ground. My thoughts lost 
sequence, my blood seemed afire, and 
though the ground was rough and 
stumbly, I verily walkedon air. And at 
the ledge we stopp2d and gazed on the 
silent village, the gloomy mill. The 
murmuring of the rill -telow, borne up- 
wards in the wind, reached us; the 
moonbeams shed a weird light around, 
then ceased, and shone again to share a 
like fate. And through it all I told her 
of my work, my plans, and often I felt her 
hand tremble, for it was a disappointing 
tale I had to tell at first; and I could 
feel she was proud of me when | had 
finished. 

“ Come, Berenice ; you will be missed 
at the Hall. Your father will have a real 
grievance with me for keeping you out so 
late,” I said, for I knew not what the time 
was, yet it must be late. So enchanting 
had the time been that, like all good 
things, it must needs have gone quickly. 

“ He has no grievance with you now,” 
she said simply. 

I looked inquiringly at her. 

“He was afraid at first you would try 
to work the mill again, like your father, 
and get hopelessly into debt with it. It 
is impossible to make it pay here.” 

I laughed. ‘No, no,” I said; “let it 
lie. Someone once suggested I should 
let some of the cottages as tea-places and 
cyclists’ accommodation, but I would 
not entertain such a proposal. It seemed 
to me it would be sacrilege. The place 
is historic now, and historic it shall 
remain. Its loneliness will fit mine, per- 
haps as long as I live; it is mine, and 
who can love it so wellas1?” 1 know, 
as I spoke the last sentences, I had some- 
how lost the joy. that had been mine but 
the moment before. 

I looked at her; I looked again, and 
yet again. What was the matter with 
me? what was the matter with her? 

Then I think I forgot myself. I he- 


came the moorman again. My hand 
stole hers, and held it, though she tried 
to withdraw it. There wasa glisten like 
dew on her sweeping dark lashes. “My 
lass, my love, my sweet woman, and do 
you love this lonely heritage of mine?” I 
asked. She moved not, nor did she speak, 
but something, I know not what or how, 
told me she loved me, had loved me, 
would love me through time for all, and 
my heart was glad. And we stood 
thus by the old quarry on the moor, 
with none to see, only the bright 
stars overhead; and the voices of the 
moor an: of the wind fell on my 
ear like jubilant chants, and I felt the 
evening was sacred and bared my head 
in reverence. And when ! looked at the 
sweet face beside me, the dewdrops 
were glistening all over it. “I have 
always loved you, always will love you, 
my queen, my joy,” 1 murmured. So 
carried away was I that. it seemed | 
would never, could never, take my fill 
of her sweet lips. 

But Luna is mistress of the upland 
moor, nor would she wait longer. There 
no shadows live but she can search, and 
she had been good to me. From out the 
tiny cloud she peeped, and lit the land- 
scape around; and there, on the knoll, 
stood the home of my fathers, my home, 
alone and desolate. My eyes rested on 
it, and my love followed my glance. 
My spirits sank, and I would have let go 
her hand had she let me. She had not 
spoken till now. “I love you,” she 
whispered, and nestled her head against 
me. 

“And can you, will you, trust me, 
place your life with me, your peace, your 
joy, your sorrows, share mine and my 
lot for ever?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she whispered, 

And as though by a magic wand the 
five years fell from us as we walked 
to her home, hand in hand, laughing 
and talking and happy, and a thousand 
years had sprung upon us, so much it 
seemed we felt we had not felt before. 

And the home of my fathers is the 
home of my children; the rabbits have 
been coaxed back, but not the trout, and 
so my children poach on the other side 
of the water, but quite fearlessly. 











IF THE “SKYSCRAPER” CAME TO 
LONDON. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


With Five Illustrative Diagrams by the Author. 


T periodic intervals the metropolis 
A enjoys the sensation of being 
“threatened” with yet another 

of the many American enterprises that 
are to convert this country into a second 
edition, on a miniature scale of course, 
of the United States. The particular 
threat that is reserved for metropolitan 
consumption, and is calculated to make 
our flesh creep, is to the effect that an 
American syndicate has purchased a site 
in Trafalgar Square or the Thames 
Embankment and intends to erect thereon 
a building calculated to make Nelson's 
Column look small or to have an un- 





IF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL OF NEW 
USURP THE PLACE OF THE SAVOY 
HOTEL CECIL WOULD APPEAR ALMOST INSIGNIFICANT. 
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IN LONDON, THE 


interrupted view over the Clock Tower 
at Westminster from a point about two- 
thirds of the way up. Whether these 
reports are circulated with a view to 
educating the Briton up to the idea of 
the metropolitan skyscraper it is im- 
possible to say, but, in view of the fact 
that the London County Council has 
steadfastly indicated in the clearest 
manner possible that its aspirations 
do not soar so high as _ thirty-story 
mansions, the efforts of the circulators 
are seemingly doomed to be wasted. 
Although 160 feet from the pavement 
is approximately the maximum altitude 
to which a_ metro- 
politan erection can 
aspire, the contempla- 
tion of a London that 
has been Americanised 
may not, if only from 
the point of view of 
providing a shocking 
example, be unprofit- 
able, and it was with 
this object that the, 
accompanying dia- 
grams were prepared. 
It may with truth 
be urged that we <al- 
ready possess in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions (180 
feet from the pave. 
ment), Hyde Park 
Court (160 feet), and 
other favoured resi- 
dences, buildings that 
are not exactly archi- 
tectural dwarfs, but 
when it is pointed out 
that the most exalted 
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mansion in Lon- 
don would not 
reach half-way 
up New York’s 
latest effort in 
elevated archi- 
tecture, the fact 
will readily be 
appreciated that 
we are far from 
having attained 
the plane which 
the American 
architect has 
reached through 
the medium of 
the steel frame. 

In Whitehall 
Court and the 
Hotel Cecil, 
buildings that 





average 160 feet WE ARE PROUD OF THE IMPOSING PROPORTIONS OF THE HOUSES OF 


in elevation, the PARLIAMENT, BUT 


ERECT A SKYSCRAPER, LIKE THAT IN PARK 


Thames Em- ROW, NEW YORK, BESIDE IT! 


bankment __pos- 

sesses two of the nearest approaches to 
the skyscraper that the metropolis can 
point to, but that they would not make 
a very great show if a hotel of the pro- 
portions of the Waldorf-Astoria, that is 
214 feet high, was erected in their vicinity 
can be gathered from our first diagram, 
where the site now occupied by the 
Savoy Hotel has been usurped by a 
silhouetted presentment of the great 
American caravansera. ‘To the Briton 
the Waldorf-Astoria dwelling has an 
altitude that is nothing short of awe- 
inspiring, but from the New Yorker's 
point of view the appearance of this not 
ungraceful building is somewhat stunted. 
That this reproach cannot be applied to 
the erection known as 13—21, Park Row, 
can be gathered from our second 
diagram, where a building having the 
dimensions of the brick and steel “ bean- 
stalk” has been erected on the site of 
the building that at present includes the 
St. Stephen’s Club and Westminster 
Bridge station on the Metropolitan 
Railway. As the Clock Tower of the 
Palace of Westminster stands 320 feet 
high and the London edition of the 
Park Row “ skyscraper ” most effectually 
dwarfs it, it is apparent that the latter 


is far from wanting in inches. As a 
matter of fact, this amazing building 
boasts twenty-nine stories and a height of 
390 feet; a thousand offices are con- 
tained within its walls, and when this 
busy hive is in working order it is 
occupied by 4,000 workers, who pay 
something like £44,000 annually in rent. 
If erected on Westminster Embankment 
the foundations of the London Park Row 
would undoubtedly be blue clay, but the 
American architect of this modern Tower 
of Babel before he started to build in New 
York had to prepare a site of a little 
greater stability than the sand it covers. 
To describe the elaborate arrangements 
made to prepare a suitable foundation 
would cccupy too great a space, but it 
may be pointed out that the depth 
thereof, fifty-four feet, is alone equal to 
the height of the vast majority of London 
houses, while in addition it may be added 
that the 4,000 twelve-inch piles driven 
into the sand as far as they would go, 
though only subjected to a strain of 
seven tons, have a maximum bearing 
capacity of almost three times that 
amount. It is, by the way, interesting 
to note that Park Row possesses over 2,000 
windows and a flagstaff fifty-seven feet 
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erected on the same lines to buckle and 
shed its veneer of stone frontage into 
the streets below), an overwhelming dis- 
advantage to the acclimatisation of the 
sky-scraper in London would be the fact 
that those monuments of historic interest 
that were surrounded by “sky-scrapers ” 
would almost entirely lose their familiar 
characteristics. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment cost something like £ 3,500,000, and 
are to-day worth considerably more, but 
what proportion of their value they 
would lose if a Park Row was erected on 
the other side of Westminster Bridge our 
second diagram will at all events give a 
hint. In like manner it will be seen from 
our third diagram, where Westminster 
Abbey is depicted in close proximity to 
two buildings, of which that to the right 
is drawn in proportion to the famous 
St. Paul Building that graces (or other- 
wise) Broadway and Ann Street, New 
York, that that beautifully proportioned 
fane would at once be robbed of the 
dignity which is so characteristic of the 
famous relic of medizval architecture. 
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WE HAVE ONLY TO PLACE A COUPLE OF Lest it should be imagined that the 

NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPERS BESIDE height of the building in this diagram 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY TO REALISE has been exaggerated or that of the 

THEIR HEIGHT. Abbey reduced, it may be mentioned 


that the St. Paul Building possesses 

high, from the summit of 

which it would be possible for 

; a man to look over the top 

of the Great Pyramid. Per- 

haps the most remarkable 

feature of this great building 

lies in the fact that the weight 

of the materials employed in 

it, 8,000 tons of steel and 

12,000 tons of other material, 

is considerably less than the 

proposed weight of either of 

the new Cunarders that the 

Government is about to sub- 

sidise. Its cost (£550,000), 

moreover, will compare very 

favourably with that of the 
ships mentioned. 

In addition to the great risk 

: from fire (which would not 

only destroy the building 

itself, but, by the tremendous 

heat it emitted, might cause HOW THE “CITY” WOULD LOOK WITH A FEW 

any neighbouring building SKYSCRAPERS. 
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twenty-six stories and a height of 
308 feet, or an altitude that is eighty-three 
feet higher than the towers of the Abbey. 

The appearance of the City if it was 
Americanised can be gathered from our 
fourth diagram, where the facade of the 
Royal Exchange, which boasts a height 
of seventy-four feet, has the appearance of 
being the frontage 
of a doll’s house 
when it iscompared 
with New York's 
Cor Exchange, 
although the latter 
building can 
hardly be regarded 
as one of the land- 
marks of Manhat- 
tan, seeing that its 
height, 158 feet, is 
exceeded by nearly 
fifty other buildings 
on that island. In 
the City, perhaps, 
the sky - scraper  .- |ennnannnnn Sieg 
would not be quite >. her prenmnn 
so appalling as — ‘bnananmpongagZ 
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though the archi- 
tecture of the re- 
nowned square 
mile has recently 


received several near io 
noteworthy addi- "a nfeA 


P _——" ‘tin fe Vi 
tions, it Is, as a " a 

whole, more utili- 
tarian in character 
than beautiful. But 
should the  oft- THE NEW YORK 
repeated threat of aseatececsset 

utilising the south- 
western side of 
Trafalgar Square as the site of divers 
sky-scrapers ever be carried out, the effect, 
as will be gathered from our fifth diagram, 
where the Fuller Building, or “ flatiron” 
(to the left of the Nelson Column), and 
the Home Life Building from Broadway 
have been translated to the “ finest site 
in Europe,” will be anything but grdteful 
to the artistic sense. The “ flatiron”’ 
has an‘altitude that modestly stops short 
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at 300 feet, its twenty stories providing 
four hundred offices, while the Home Life 
erection brings its sphere of usefulness to 
a finish at an altitude of 280 feet above 
the pavement; but there is, we believe, 
no finality to the height to which 
American engineers are prepared to raise 
their modern ‘Towers of Babel. Some few 
years ago it was 
alleged that an 
English syndicate, 
carrying the war 
into the enemy's 
country, were 
about to erect in 
New York a fifty- 
nine-story — sky - 
scraper, costing 
£5,000,000, ‘that 
would reach an 
altitude of 600 feet, 
-Wwhich is equiva- 
lent to the height 
of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, plus two hun- 
dred additional 
feet, and this 
announcement was 
quickly followed 
by one even more 
extravagant in the 
shape of a propo- 
sition made by cer- 
tain architects that 
a building 
feet high should be 
erected, a proposi- 
tion, it is, ] erhaps, 
unnecessary to 
state, that has not 
been carried out. 
In view of the risks 
from fire, subsidence, and the corroding of 
the framework by damp, which might 
have the effect of letting the whole edifice 
down into the street, it is to be hoped, 
apart from esthetic considerations, that 
the London County Council will reso- 
lutely set their face against any attempt 
to “New York ”-ise London by _per- 
mitting the “sky-scraper” to become 
acclimatised in this metropolis, 
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A HAIR’S 
BREADTH.” 


By SPENCER R. BLYTH. 





N the wide oak-panelled hall of Cud- 
leigh Manor a man was sitting be ore 
a blazing log-fire. He was leaning 
back lazily against the side of an old- 
fashioned settle, with one leg icsting on 
the crimson cushion adorning the seat. 
In appearance he was strongly built, 
about five-and-thirty; his face, bronzed 
by wind and weather, was lit by a 
remarkable pair of eyes—keen, piercing, 
inscrutable in expression. He was Peter 
Chesterton, owner of Cudleigh Manor— 
a man more feared than liked through 
the scattered hamlet over which he ruled 
with the bygone despotism of a country 
squire. His usual manner, except to a 
Tew intimates, was haughty, overbearing. 
Behind this the real Peter Chesterton 
seemed to hide invisible. A justice of 
the peace, he was loud in his denuncia- 
tion of all evil-doers; especially a gang 
of smugglers, supposed to have a hiding- 
place on the near coast, came in for his 
ost bitter invectives. 

The other occupant of the hall, a young 
fellow of about seventeen, was lounging 
against the carved oak mantel, giving a 
last careful polishto his gun. ‘The two were 
brothers, though between them existed 
but little similarity. Eric Chesterton 
had recently left school, and was living 
at the Manor till he could finally decide 
what course to take in life. He looked 
up from his polishing. 

“Then you really think, Peter, you 
won't be able to join us in our attack 
to-night on the smugglers? | thought 
your ankle had quite recovered.” 

“ Almost, lad, till I gave it a bit of a 
twist again this afternoon. Sorry, but 
you'll have to do without me _ to- 
night.” 

“I’m sorry, too. How I should like to 


nab tle beggars! I say, though, what a 
feather it \ould be in my cap, old Peter, 
if | were :o pull off the haul without 
you!” 

The other laughed gocd-naturedly. 

“How have you and our new super- 
visor fixed matters up? When I saw 
him in Felston yesterday I told him I 
should leave the management this time 
wholly to you two, as I only seemed to 
have put him on the wrong scent.” 

‘“Wecan’'t do better than try Cudleigh 
Cove, i suppose.” Eric’s tone was doubt- 
ful. ‘‘ Harman and the coastguards don’t 
think it possible to land a cargo at any 
other spot for miles. I suggested Black 
Point.” 

Peter looked up sharply. 

“ But,” added Eric, “‘ Harman scouted 
the idea, so | dropped it.” 

“It is finally settled for the Cove, 
then,” said Peter. “Harman told 
that was how he had planned it.” 

“ Yes, we left it like that.” 

“What time are you starting?” 

‘*Harman said he would be round here 
with his men soon after midnight. I told 
John Barnes to have something ready to 
eat and to draw a flagon of cider.” 

John Barnes and his wife were the only 
two servants the old manor boasted. 

“ Well, if I were you,” said Peter, “I 
should go and have a snooze ; and, I say, 
old boy, take a care.” He laid a hand 
affectionately on his brother’sarm. “ You 
are the only kin I have. I don’t want 
those beggars sticking their knives into 
you.” 

Eric laughed. “ All right, I'll try and 
keep a whole skin.” 

In the grey of the early morning the 
little party set out from the Manor, 
Harman and Eric leading the way, the 
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supervisor’s men and one or two sailors 
following. 

“I say, sir, which way are you going ?” 
Harman stopped short, for Eric had 
turned into a path running straight to 
the sea, at that point but a little distant, 
while the Cove lay a mile in an opposite 
direction. 

“Look here,” said Eric, impressively, 
“T want to change our plans. I’m pretty 
well certain it’s no use going to the Cove 
to-night, and I feel equally sure we should 
pull off a haul at Black Point.” 

“Black Point!” interrupted Harman, 
impatiently. “Why the dickens, sir, 
does your mind run on that place?” 

Eric dropped his voice. “ I’ve done a 
bit of private detecting lately; haven't 
even mentioned it to my. brother. I 
wanted to keep it a dead secret from 
everybody. I’m certain there has been 
signalling from Black Point, and the 
other night, while | was watching, I saw 
two men come creeping over the rocks, 
They were neither sailors nor coast- 
guards, I’d swear.” 

**Oh, well,” said Harman, “ that alters 
the case if it is as you suppose.” 

“T bet you’ll find it so if you follow my 
directions,” said Eric, assuming that air 
of masterly leadership that sat so well 
on Peter Chesterton, and which the ad- 
miring younger brother copied on every 
possible occasion. 

“T’ll own I'm about sick of Cudleigh 
Cove myself,” muttered Harman, “and 
have been racking my brains to discover 
a more likely place.” 

“ Well, come on then,” said Eric, “ I’ve 
spotted it.” 

A little later the attacking party: had 
secreted themselves behind a barrier of 
broken rock jutting out into the sea, and 
forming at that point a natural head- 
land. 

Suddenly, ‘“‘What’s that,” said Eric, 
“ look, there they are.” 

On the further side of the reef the 
shadowy form of a man rose stealthily 
into view, carrying something in his arms, 
apparently a spirit keg. In a dark recess 
of the cliffs another man lurked, the 
gleam of his, face just visible against 
the inky blackness behind. 

“Blow me,” whispered the astonished 


officer, “if they aren’t landing a cargo 
under our very noses, from the other side 
of Black Point.” 

Even as he spoke, other cautiously 
moving figures, all weighted by some 
mysterious burden, crept noiselessly out 
of the misty gloom. 

The first man with the keg had moved 
into clearer prominence. He was tall, 
and in spite of his load, carried himself 
with a certain easy freedom. Eric had 
already decided he was the leader of the 
party. 

“ Now,” said Harman, in a low, quick 
voice, “are you ready?” As he spoke, 
he sprang forward, followed closely by 
Eric and the others. 

A confused babel of cries and shouts 
broke the stillness; sharp flashes of fire 
leapt out through the mist, the loud 
crack of pistol shots, and then, sud- 
denly, the tall smuggler flung up his 
arms and fell backward. A wild panic 
ensued among his followers. ‘They were 
caught completely off guard. 

Eric had only a confused recollection 
of what occurred next. They were 
moments of peril; but all sense of fear 
was lost in the close, fierce hand to hand 
struggle. Then a sharp blow sent him 
sprawling to the ground. After a few 
minutes he recovered himself, and rose a 
little unsteadily to his feet. He was not 
really hurt. The fray was over. Har- 
man was helping secure his prisoners. 
The striped shirt of one of them was 
torn into shreds, and the muscles stood 
out like cords on his great bare chest and 
naked arms. . 

Two other forms with ghastly up- 
turned faces lay stark and motionless in 
the white morning light. A third 
smuggler was spluttering and cursing on 
his back, while close to the rock, where 
he had first fallen, lay the tall leader of 
the party. 

Harman came bustling up full of 
importance. With self congratulatory 


tone, “*We'’ve done a capital night’s 
work, Mr. Eric,” he said, “ our men have 
escaped with hardly a scratch, only one 
wounded.” 

“ Have we nabbed the lot?” 

“Yes, I hope so, but one of the villains 
fought like a demon, and I doubt he gave 
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us the slip up the cliffs, but we’ve nicked 
the leader any way.” 

Harman jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the man by the rock, and 
hurried off to give some final orders. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Eric 
went and knelt down by the wounded 
smuggler for a closer inspection. He 
loosened the rough shirt about the throat, 
and put his hand upon the man’s heart. 
It was stirring feebly. At his touch, the 


closed eyes slowly opened and looked 


straight up into the face bending over 
him. As Eric Chesterton met the full 
glance of those black, piercing eyes, he felt 
he must suddenly be going mad. He hada 
wild desire to scream out and wake from 
the horrible sense of nightmare that 
encompassed him. For the man lying 
before him, wounded and bloodstained, 
was Peter Chesterton, his brother. 

“‘My God, Peter!” he gasped, “is it 
really you?” 

“Yes, Eric, boy, and I'm about done for 
this time.” 

Eric cast a fearful glance round. Har- 
man was returning. 

“Keep your eyes shut, for heaven's 
sake,” he breathed. 

“Well,” said Harman, “how is he? 
Not dead, I hope; for I'd far rather 
capture the leader of such a notorious 
gang alive.” 

Eric was still bending over his brother. 
He dared not trust his face, scarcely the 
sound of his own voice. “1l—I— 
think he will die,” he stammered. 
“The whole affair makes me feel a 
bit sick.” 

“ Aye, sir, you’re green at this sort of 
work. You wait till you’ve had my 
experience before you can manage a job 
like we've had to-night, without turning 
a hair. But we really owe a good deal 
to you though,” he added patronizingly, 
“for putting us on the right scent.” 

Eric groaned. Harman was too much 
elated by his success to give for the 
present close scrutiny to the man lying 
before him. 

“What are your next plans?” Eric 
asked, forcing himself after a moment's 
silence to put the question. 

“Why, as the Manor is right close, I was 
for making our way there first, to have a 


word with your brother, and ask him to 
assist us on to Felston.” 

Eric was silent, his brain tortured bya 
thousand wild, impossible suggestions. 
The only person to whom he dared think 
of turning was the doctor of Cudleigh. 
He had been a life-long friend of the 
family, and Eric knew that before his 
brother had apparently settled down to a 
sober country squire, old Doctor March- 
mont had helped him out of many a wild 
escapade. 

At length he made up his mind. 
“Look here,” he said suddenly, “I’m 
going to take a cut across to the village 
and send a doctor. I shall be at the 
Manor then as soon as you.” 

The tnought of having his brother out 
of his sight, of leaving him alone with 
Harman, was intolerable to Eric. Any 
moment might bring discovery, but there 
was none to whom he could trust his 
dread message. 

“ Ah, good idea,” said Harman. And 
without a moment's longer dallying Eric 
turned and was speeding away. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was five o’clock in the cold light of 
a chill morning, when he stood 
outside the doctor’s house. He gave 

a peal at the bell that woke the slum- 
bering echoes of the silent dwelling. A 
casement above was suddenly opened, 
and the head of Doctor Marchmont envel- 
oped in a huge night cap protruded 
sharply into view. ‘“ Who’s there— 
what do you want?” cried a somewhat 
qucrulous voice. 

“I’m Eric Chesterton, I must speak to 
you directly; pray, sir, be quick and 
come down and open the door.” 

The night cap vobbed back and the 
lattice was closec. A few minutes later 
Eric heard the .ound of slippered feet 
crossing the hall, then a hand at the 
bolt and Doctor Marchmont appeared 
habited in a_ long-flowered dressing 
gown. 

“Well, what is the matter?” he cried 
half testily, “ who’s dead ?” 

Eric staggered into the hall. 

“We made an attack on the smugglers 
at Black Point early this morning—we 
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captured the leader—he’s hurt, wounded 
—and—and,” Eric’s voice sank to a 
ghastly whisper—‘it is my _ brother, 
Peter Chesterton.” 

“Are you mad, boy—stock staring 
mad—do you know what you are 
saying?” 

“It’s the awful truth ; Peter recognised 
me, he spoke fora monent. I dare not 
wait; they are carrying him to the 
Manor; auy moment he may be dis- 
covered. Pray come as soon as you 
can. 

Doctor Marchmont was staring at him 
in a bewildered fashion. “ Yes, yes,” he 
muttered, “I won't delay a minute, but 
I have to dress. Call old Jonis, and get 
the mare harnessed.” 

“I'd stop and lend you a hand if I 
dared,” said Eric. 

“No, no, lad, don’t stay a moment 
longer.” 

Eric was flying back the way he had 
come. 

Doctor Marchmont, re-entering the 
house, kept muttering to himself, ** Peter 
Chesterton, the leader of that notorious 
gang of smugglers. Lord, who'd ’a’ 
believed it.” 

Eric overtook the others just outside 
the gates of the Manor. Old John 
Barnes was standing at the open door 
gazing in excited astonishment at the 
approaching cortege. Harman called 
enquiries for the master of the house. 
Eric waited breathlessly what the answer 
would be. 

“He baint in, sir; I reckon by this 
time he’s on the road to Squire 
Thornton’s, to look at the Squire’s new 
hunter ; he told me last night he thought 
he should be off early this morning and 
have breakfast there.” 

Eric breathed again. His _ brother 
had so far arranged for a_ possible 
absence. 

The party then entered the hall, the 
two dead smugglers having been de- 
posited in an outhouse. Eric gave 
orders at once for the preparation of a 
meal. The wounded leader he insisted 
on having carried into the dining room, 
partly because the room was low and 
gloomy, lit only by a deep-set mullioned 
window, and partly because he was 


further removed from curious and prying 
eyes. They laid the sick man on a sofa 
and covered him lightly with a horse 
rug. 

Harman left two of his men on guard. 

Eric forced a laugh as he heard the 
injunctions given. 

‘Looks a bit unnecessary to set such a 
watch over a man dying or dead.” 

“ He’s an artful customer. According 
to all accounts others have nearly nabbed 
him before, and then the wily devil has 
slipped through their fingers like a 
buttered eel.” 

“ Well, breakfast is ready, come along,” 
said Eric a little hurriedly, for Harman 
seemed inclined to linger and talk. He 
led the way into the hall, the officer 
following. 

Eric tried hard to appear at his ease 
and enter into the general hilarity that 
prevailed. ; 

Half-way through the meal, Dr. 
Marchmont drove up in his gig. Eric 
was thankful for the interruption of his 
arrival and conducted him at once to the 
dining room. 

“Your two chaps can be getting some 
breakfast, if you like,” he turned to say 
in an off-hand way to Harman, “ while 
Dr. Marchmont and I are with the 
prisoner.” 

Harmar called them out. “I'll be 
with you myself directly,” he said. 

“Not the slightest need for you to 
hurry,” Eric answered with unfeigned 
since-ity. 

Dr. Marchmont had crossed to the 
sofa, and was standing looking down 
intently at the prostrate man. ‘lhe face 
was haggard and ghastly with smears of 
blood, the disguise perfect, yet through 
it all the doctor began to trace in the 
man before him an unmistakable resem- 
blance to Peter Chesterton. As the 
heavy lids opened and the dark eyes 
lifted to his own, the recognition was 
complete. 

Eric had remained a moment listening 
at the door, but the clatter of knives and 
forks coutinuing, he crossed quickly to 
the sofa. Dr. Marchmont was making a 
swift medical examination. There was 
a ragged bullet wound in the shoulder, 
and a nasty gash on the head. 
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“Is he dangerously wounded, do you 
think,” asked Eric anxiously. 

“T hope not, but it is impossible quite 
to say.” 

“ How can we save him,” Eric cried 
feverishly. 

“Hush, you are speaking too loud.” 
The doctor bent over Peter Chesterton. 
*“ Keep your eyes shut, for mercy’s sake, 
man,” he whispered. 

The door opened and Harman entered. 
He looked a little curiously at the group. 
A sudden fear seized Eric lest his hastily 
uttered speech should have been over- 
heard. As Harman spoke he felt re- 
assured, 

‘Well, doctor, how. is your illustrious 
patient going on.” The tone was light 
and bantering. 

“Very seriously wounded, I should say, 
without a doubt.” 

Harman's face fell. 

“T wanted to take him along with 
the others to Felston and get him safe 
under lock and key.” 

“If you do,” said the doctor dryly, 
“I fear your lock and key won't be 
wanted ; he would most probably die on 
the road.” 

Harman stood staring down with ill- 
concealed annoyance. “ Well, of course, 
if you say that, I suppose he must bide 
here for a bit. I shall leave my two men 
with him, not that I have the slightest 
fear of his escaping this time. He looks 
nearly dead already, but I should have 
liked. to take the whole lot with me, into 
Felston, especially if this chap had been 
alive and kicking.” 

Harman’s gaze was fixed now intently 
on the wounded man, a puzzled expres- 
sion growing on his face. 

““Seems as if this fellow reminds me 
of someone I can’t quite recall; if he’d 
open his eyes or speak, | feel just as if I 
should recognise him.” 

Eric’s heart was thumping like a sledge 
hammer. 

“Humph,” growled the old doctor, 
“to me he looks just like an ordinary 
smuggler, of the usual villainous type.” 

‘““He looks bad enough, poor chap, 
I'll own.” 

Harman’s brows were still closely 
knit. 
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If this continued, Eric felt he would 
go mad. In desperation he drew out his 
watch. “I say, Mr. Harman, time is 
slipping away.” 

“Ah, you’re right, I mustn’t stand 
talking now. If your brother could have 
been back before I started, I should have 
liked a word with him, but if you can 
help us with a lift on the road, I'll get 
the other prisoners over to Felston, then 
return and see what can be done 
here.” 

Eric readily promised compliance. 

Harman called in his two men. He 
gave them strict injunctions relating to 
the prisoner. 

“You can’t be too particular in giving 
orders,” he said, with a wink to the 
doctor as they were crossing the hall. 
“Not but what I'd leave him just as safe 
along with you or Mr. Eric, if 1 wanted 
those two men with me.” 

The doctor and Eric stood by the open 
hall door and watched the party move 
slowly away. 

“TI leave the prisoner in safe hands 
with four to guard him,” laughed back 
Harman. “Mind and have him fit for 
travelling, doctor, when I return.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HE moment they were alone Eric 
turned to his companion. 

“Oh, Dr. Marchmont, what can 
we do? How is it possible to rescue 
him?” 

The doctor shook his head. “I’ve 
been cudgelling my brains to find an 
answer to that question, lad, ever since | 
arrived.” 

“At any rate,” broke in Eric quickly, 
‘I must have a word with Peter. I 
believe he could speak if he dared. 
Surely you have something with you 
you can drug those two chaps with, if I 
send them in a drink of cider.” 

“Yes, 1 can manage that part of the 
matter.” 

Eric entered the dining room. “I say,” 
he spoke with as easy a manner as he could 
assume. “Slow work keeping watch 
over a man who can’t move a limb. My 
brother has some very good cider on tap. 
I'll send you in a jug.” 
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‘Thank you, sir.” The men rose to 
their feet with a salute. 

Eric went out to give the order. A 
little later the room was filled with 
the peaceful snoring of the two men. 
Eric knelt down by the side of the sofa 
and touched the apparently unconscious 
form. 

“Peter, Peter, old man,” he whispered, 
“open your. eyes and speak, you’re safe 
for a bit. Harman is off to Felston, the 
two chaps he left are drugged.” 

Peter Chesterton opened his eyes 
languidly and looked up at the anxious 
face bending over him. “I never shot 
once, Eric, old boy, I was afraid of 
hitting you.” 

Eric groaned. “Oh, if I had only 
known, only guessed, Peter; why did you 
never tellme? We would have gone and 
stuck all night at Cudleigh Cove.” 

Peter shook his head. “I know that, 
lad, but I can’t talk now,” he said 
wearily, “I’m all tired. I have been 
fighting hard not to lose consciousness.” 

“No, no, don’t bother,” Eric interposed 
eagerly. “Rest a bit longer, then you 
must escape; we must help you get off 
somehow before Harman can return.” 

“That’s no go, lad, this time,” the 
other responded sadly. “My escape 
could only incriminate you and the 
doctor. I don’t believe 1 could crawl 
away, much less be supposed to fight a 
passage through four men left in charge.” 

For a moment there was a dead silence, 
perplexity and consternation had fallen 
on the little group. 

When Peter spoke again his voice had 
grown very bitter. 

“I'd give worlds not to bring this 
shame on you, Eric, boy, and on the old 
name. I never thought of it like this 
before. As for me, well, I suppose I 
shall deserve all I get.” 

“ You will,” interposed Dr. Marchmont 
hotly. “ However could you do so mad, 
so dare-devil a thing.” 

“Don’t kick a man when he is down, 
doctor.” 

“No, no, 1 am sorry,” replied the old 
man. “Think no more of what I said. 
But how it is all to end I cannot see.” 

“There is only one end for me,” said 
Peter in a low voice, 


‘They did not answer. “But before 
that happens,” he continued feebly, “I 
want a word, if possible, with Dick 
Dangerfield. There are one or two 
things I must tell him, and I'd like a 
grip of the hand for old times’ sake.” 

“But who is he? where is he to be 
found?” 

The sick man had sunk back with 
closed eyes. Dr. Marchmont administered 
a slight cordial. 

“He is in the secret passage running 
from here to Black Point,” Peter mur- 
mured faintly. 

“Secret passage from here to Black 
Point,” repeated Eric, afraid his brother's 
mind was wandering. 

“Yes,” answered Peter. “He was not 
taken with the others, and would have 
been sure to make his way there; that is 
where he is now hiding.’ 

“But where is it?” said Eric, for the 
time was flying. | 

“You know the two trap-doors on the 
floor of the cellar leading to the wine 
vaults?” 


“ Yes, I know, the special wine is stored 
there.” 

“Only in one, the other opens into a 
passage leading straight from here to 
Black Point.” 

Peter fumbled in his pocket, and with 
shaking hand drew out a key. Eric took 
it, and, without another word, hurried on 
his quest. 

He found the passage as Peter had 
described. It was wide and open, and, 
with the light of a lantern, he could 
traverse it without difficulty. Further on 
it merged into a large cave. As Eric’s 
astonished eyes took in the details he saw 
it was stored with contraband goods of 
various and costly descriptions. There 
was no doubt this was the smugglers’ 
secret hiding place which had so long 
defied detection. 

The next moment, suddenly from out 
the gloom, a man sprang up with an 
oath. “Another step and I fire.” 

“T am Peter Chesterton’s brother,” 
Eric cried breathlessly, “he sent me for 
you ; he is lying wounded at the Manor.” 

The man dropped his uplifted hand, 
and Eric explained the situation more 
fully. As he finished the two were 
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already speeding towards the house. At 
the door of the cellar Eric paused a 
moment to peer cautiously out. The 
sound of John Barnes’ voice came plainly 
from the kitchen, discussing loudly with 
his wife the affair of the morning. 

Eric emerged, and, beckoning to his 
companion, hastily led the way to the 
dining-room. 

The two custodians were still gently 
Peter Chesterton turned feebly 
at the sound of approaching steps and 
tried to raise himself. Dr. Marchmont 
lifted him into a half sitting posture. 

“Well, old captain, you are down on 
your luck.” 

Dick Dangerfield was bending over 
the sofa; his harsh had grown 
strangely subdued. 

“Yes, it’s all up with me this time, 
but I wanted a word with you, and a 
grip of your hand before the end.” 

“End,” cried the other, “do you bet 
I'm going to let itend like this? Not if I 
know it.” A sudden wild hope like wine 
coursed through Eric’s veins. 

“ Lord, you're splendid at getting others 
out of a tight hole, Captain, but you're 
no more good than a babe unborn to get 
yourself out of one.” He stood knitting 
his brows in a close frown evidently 
thinking hard. “I have it,” he cried 
suddenly, “we must carry you back to 
the cave, and I must take your place, 
there isn’t so much difference between us 
save for the eyes, and I'll warrant you 
haven't been staring that fellow Harman 
in the face all this time.” 

Peter shook his head. “ It’s too much 
of a risk to run,” but his tone failed to 
carry conviction even to himself. 

“Oh, its risky, I'll own, but in this 

dark hole of a room it’s worth trying 
anyhow.” 
Sut, my dear sir,” interposed the 
doctor, “do you really intend then to 
give yourself up to justice in the place 
of Peter Chesterton.” 

“Don’t you fancy it,” cried the other 
with a burst of laughter, as if he 
regarded the whole idea as a huge joke. 

“Hush, pray be quiet.” Dr. March- 
mont held up a warning forefinger in the 
direction of the slumbering figures on the 
window seat. 
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“Don’t you fancy it,” repeated Danger- 
field, in lower accents. “I'll wait till 
Master Supervisor returns; all shall be 
done smooth and above board. Thenwe’ll 
pull off the most astonishing escape you 
have ever seen in your life.” He silenced 
further remonstrance by gathering up 
Peter in his arms as he spoke, and with 
the assistance of Eric they bore the sick 
man across the hall to the wine vault. 

The transit was difficult, but in an 
incredibly short space of time Eric and 
Dangerfield had returned. The latter, 
however, had barely time to take his 
place on the sofa enveloped in the heavy 
folds of the horse-rug, the doctor having 
adroitly placed a bandage over his face 
and head, before the two men showed 
unmistakable signs of reviving conscious- 
ness. This Dr. Marchmont accelerated by 
opening one of the lattice windows. 

As the keen salt air swept into the 
room their recovery became speedily 
complete. 

A little later, Harman came driving 
up to the Manor. He found Dr. March- 
mont and Eric waiting on the steps to 
meet him. 

“Well, doctor,” he cried jocularly, 
springing out and throwing the reins to 
a groom,” “how is our patient? Safe 
and well I hope.” 

“Safe enough, I believe, without 
doubt,” answered the doctor grimly; 
““as for the state of his health, on that 
point I cannot answer; there was no 
improvement when I saw him a little? 
while back.” 

The three went into the dining-room, 
Harman leading the way with an air of 
exaggerated importance. It was obvious 
he had been refreshing his inner man 
while at Felston. The two following 
behind felt the moment fraught with 


. keen tension. 


Harman glanced sharply at his men. 

“Prisoner been quiet?” 

‘““We haint seen him move an 
since you left,” was the reply. 

Harman turned to the sofa, “ Looks 
better, I think,” he commented, “couldn't 
you give him something to pull him out 
of that stupor, doctor.” 

“T have administered a cordial once,” 
replied the doctor cautiously. 
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“T should have liked to see a little 
more life in him before Mr. Peter 
Chesterton returns anyhow. I say though, 
what a powerful chap he is.” 

Harman was surveying the recumbent 
figure with a glance so critical, that a 
sudden fear gripped both Dr. Marchmont 
and Eric as to what his next words 
might be. Their suspense was short. 
An instant later, without the slightest 
warning, the apparently senseless smug- 
gler sprang to his feet, and witha ringing 
shout he dealt Harman a blow full in the 
chest which sent him reeling backwards. 

“Shamming,” spluttered the astonished 
officer. He struck out wildly to save him- 
self from falling, and in so doing caught 
at the black coated figure of Dr. March- 
mont. The old gentleman staggered, 
and as though to preserve his own 
footing threw his arms round Harman, 
causing him thus to wholly lose his 
balance, and they both went over with 
a crash to the floor, the doctor uppermost. 

The two men stood staring in open- 
mouthed stupefaction, their senses still 
heavy from the effects of the drug, and 
before they could do anything to pre- 
vent, their prisoner had leaped clean past 
them, and was racing through the hall. 

“Get off, get off,” roared Harman to 
Dr. Marchmont, “can't you see you 
are keeping me down.” 

“All right,” grunted the doctor, “ but 
I’m not used to this sort of tumbling 
about.” 

Harman was on his feet. *‘ After him, 
men,” he shouted, “ after him.” 

At the door they encountered John 
Barnes rushing in to warn them of the 
escape. A most unseemlyscene took place. 

“ Stop your spluttering, old fool,” cried 
Harman, and catching John by the collar 
he sent him faiily spinning across the hall. 

The smuggler, however, had made 
splendid use of his few minutes’ start; 
they saw him bounding away in the 
direction of Black Point. Harman sent 
two shots after the flying figure, but 
either through the distance or his own 
excitement, his aim failed. A mad chase 
ensued. Far ahead Dick Dangerfield ; in 
hot pursuit Harman and Eric, close 


behind the two men, while puffing and 
blowing in the 


old Dr. 


Tear came 


Marchmont, hatless, with flying coat-tails 
and grey hairstreaming tothe wind. By 
his side ran John Barnes flourishing a 
large breakfast knife in his hand. 

At the open door of the Manor, attracted 
thither by the fray, stood old Mrs. Barnes, 
emitting at intervals piercing screams of 
“* Murder—thieves—murder ! ” 

Arriving at Black Point all was solitary 
desolation, only bare rocks and grey 
tumbling sea over which some white 
gulls took disconsolate flight. 

After long and fruitless effort the 
search was abandoned, and a disheartened 
little party trailed homeward. ‘The 
chagrin of the supervisor can be more 
easily imagined than described, for he had 
spread the news of his capture through 
the length and breadth of Felston. 

*“T wouldn’t have had such a thing 
happen,” he kept muttering, “no, not 
for untold gold.” 

“Well, take my advice,” said Dr. 
Marchmont, “‘and that is, the less we 
say about this affair the better.” 

“All very well for you,” growled 
Harman, “ your reputation won’t suffer.” 

“ Medically, mine is just as much at 
stake at yours is officially.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Harman interrupted 
rudely; “doctors are admitted to be 
fools.” 

Knowing all the incidents of the case, 
and the perturbed state of the super- 
visor’s mind, the old doctor wisely 
forebore further speech. 

Little remains totell. Just before their 
trial the two smugglers were mysteriously 
rescued from the county gaol in Felston. 

Peter Chesterton was reported to be 
lying ill at the Manor. It appeared he 
had never reached Squire Thornton's 
after all; apparently he had gone by way 
of Cudleigh Cove, thinking in all pro- 
bability he niight see something of the 
attacking party on their return journey. 
In the uncertain light, rumour said, he 
stumbled and fell on the rock-bound shore, 
as he had a nasty bruise on his head. 

Smuggling, however, became a thing 
of the past round Cudleigh. The leader 
of the gang, realising his escape had 
been by a hair’s breadth, thought it 
wisest not to venture his head again into 
the noose. 
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MINOR MISERIES. 


Panama has an army, but only half of 
it is standing. The other three soldiers 
are permitted to sit down. 


“ Anp she said there was worse to tell, 
but she wouldn't say what it was.” “Oh, 
I don’t believe there could be anything 
worse—if she wouldn't tell it.” 


Maset: “ Did Gladys have a fashion- 
able wedding ?” 

Mauve: “Very. Why her wedding 
dress was nearly torn off before she got 
inside the church.” 


“T HAVE looked over the whole field,” 
said the young author, “and the only 
thing that pays is a good novel.” 
“Wrong again,” said the philosopher. 
“What pays better?” said the author. 
“A bad novel,” said the philosopher. 


“Anp when you have got the number 
of hours in a working day down to the 
minimum, what then?” asked the manu- 
facturer. “Oh, then we'll go in for a 
thirty-minute hour,” remarked the walk- 
ing delegate. 

“ Dipn’t you say there were accidentals 
in that music?” asked Mr. Cumrox. 
A great many,” answered his daughter, 
who has musical ambitions. ‘ Well, it’s 
a great comfort to know that you were 
not doing it all on purpose.” 


“No,” he said, “I’m not sure whether 
my wife’s Christmas gift to me was 
meant to please me or to humble my 
pride.” “What did she give you?” 
asked the friend. “She had a crayon 
portrait of me made by an amateur 
artist.” 


Fonp Motuer: “ My darling, it is bed 
time. All the little chickens have gone 
to bed.” Little Philosopher: “ Yes, 


mamma, and so has the old hen.” 


WaLtTeR Scott liked to tell the story 
of his meeting an Irish beggar in the 
street who importuned him for a six- 
pence. Not having one, Scott gave him 
a shilling, adding with a laugh, “ Now, 
remember, you owe me sixpence.” “ Och, 
sure enough,” said the beggar, “and 
God grant you may live till I pay 
you.” 


Van ANTLER (entertaining Witherby 
at his country home): “ Now, old man, 
if you should happen to want anything 
in the night, just touch this bell.” 
Witherby: “Never. I know how hard 
it is to keep servants in the country. 
Catch me touching that bell.” Van 
Antler: “But I assure you, you are 
perfectly safe. The bell doesn’t work.” 





Puysician : “ Your ailment lies in the 
larynx, thorax and epiglottis.” Hooligan: 
“Indade? An’ me afther thinkin’ th’ 
trouble was in me throat.” 


Teacuer: “Johnny, what would you 
do if another boy called you a story- 
teller?” Johnny (age six): “To my 
face?” Teacher: “Yes.” Johnny: 
“ About how big a boy?” 


Tommy: “You know that great big 
piece of cake in the pantry, mamma?” 
Mamma: “ Yes, dear; what about it?” 
Tommy: “ Didn’t you say it would make 
me sick if I ate it?’” Mamma: “ Yes.” 
Tommy: “ Well, it didn’t.” 


Goopman : “ Do you ever think of the 
good old saying, that ‘it’s more blessed 
to give than to receive?’”  Pugsley: 
“Yes, when I’ve got the boxin’ gloves 
on I do.” 


How HE IS KNowNn.—Wile : “ Before 
marriage a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.”” Husband: “ Andafter?” 
Wife: “ By the clothes his wife wears.” 
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A NEW GAME is always welcome as the 
days close in and winter comes near. 
But I have often wondered whether the 
youngsters (for whom most of these novel 
card games seem intended) do not secretly 
resent being enticed into those in which 
instruction is thinly disguised under the 
glamour of pure recreation. One cannot 
blame them if they do. It must be rather 
trying to be invited by one’s elders, with 
a great show of entertainment, to “ play 
a game” and then find the “ game ” little 
more than a lesson in history or litera- 
ture, or some other branch of school 
work. However, no such objection can 
be taken to a new card game which goes 
by the name of “ Quit,” and is published 
by Messrs. Parker Brothers, of Lovell’s 
Court, E.C. “Quit” is just a social and 
entertaining game and nothing more. No 
boy or girl need shy at it as an ogre 
disguised in a grinning mask, and no 
adult need fear to tackle it lest it sud- 
denly expose his ignorance on a subject 
on which he ought to be well informed. 
“Quit” is played with a pack of special 
cards, ingeniously devised to entertain a 
party of three to six players. The rules 
are within the capacity of any intelligent 
person, and yet there is scope for the 
exercise of judgment and skill. It seems 
to be just the game for a mixed party 
of adults and bright children, a game 
and not a task, lively and amusing. 

Fountain Pens have, like a good 
many other useful and desirable things, 
been the occasion, I am afraid, of language 
not prescribed by books on etiquette as 
proper for the drawing-room or general 
society anywhere. But when the language 
of hyperbola is indulged in because a 
fountain pen fails one, the mischance can 
usually be put down to one of two causes 
—a “cheap and nasty” make of pen or 
the owner pays his pen the compliment 
of expecting it to turn out a miracle—to 
never wear out and never need replenish- 
ing, just as a cyclist whose tyres have 
borne him a thousand miles or more 
without once failing him gets to expect- 
ing absolute infallibility, and waxes 
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absurdly indignant when at last they 
betray kinship with mortal things. But 
I do not believe any one who has used 
one of Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard's 
“Swan ”’ pens ever had good cause to be 
out of humour with its action or its 
durability. The only secret about a 
satisfactory fountain pen—as about any 
other article of human make indeed—is 
good quality. A good thing justifies its 
cost over and over again, both in doing 
good work and keeping the user in good 
temper. The head Office of the “Swan” 
Pen is at 79 and 80, High Holborn, W.C., 
and an application there will place in 
any one’s hand a catalogue from which 
every conceivable requirement in fountain 
pens can be provided for. 

Hossigs is a term of almost infinite 
import, for nearly every individual of us 
has an inclination, more or less strong, to 
some occupation of hand, eye and brain 
lying outside, and usually quite distinct 
from, the main current of our active 
lives. Of the diversities of these human 
“hobbies” one gets a pretty impressive 
notion from such a publication as the 
annual catalogue of Hobbies, Limited, 
of Dereham, and 12, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C., and many other branch 
addresses. Here is a company existing 
especially to minister to the hobbies of 
mankind and womankind. It supplies 
the tools and materials of an immense 
number of minor industries, home occu- 
pations, useful relaxations for otherwise 
idle hours, employments that distract 
and occupy the mind and energies and 
result in things of beauty and interest. 
Fret cutting, wood carving, bent iron 
work, poker work, picture framing, turn- 
ing, repoussé work, marqueterie, photo- 
graphy, gardening, &c., &c. A specialty 
of this season is a set of working designs 
for the construction of a model of the 
Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square, 
a model 45 inches high by 22 inches base. 
Another feature of this catalogue is the 
fine series of fretwork designs. For the 
home worker “ Hobbies” 1906 Catalogue 
(price 6d.) must be a treasure. 
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From a Drawing by] 





